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The Milwaukee Road’s scenic Gallatin 


Gateway, this all-American play- 


Yellowstone, yet its atmosphere is as 
genial as an old time husking bee, as 


ground will charm every visitor. Yel- \ 

lowstone has more geysers than all the \ 

rest of the world . . . the glorious Grand 

Canyon . . . thundering waterfalls and 

mile-high lakes . . . abundant wild life. 
Completing its mission of bringing home 

veterans is The Milwaukee’s first job. With 

the end of this assignment in sight, it’s not 

too early to plan your Victory Vacation via 

the famous OLYMPIAN. 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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FROM WAGON T 


the wheel and purr along superhighways from Boston to 

San Francisco in 35 hours of driving time. 

All over the country, pre-war blueprints are being dusted 
off and translated into action. The result won't be the 
World’s Fair Futurama, but broad ribbons of concrete wi 
span the Nation in a 40,000-mile system of inter-state hig 
ways linking all our large cities. There will be no stop 
lights, no crossroads, no treacherous curves, and heavy city 
traffic will be avoided. All cities with more than 100,000 
population — except three in Ohio — will be on the system. 
it will touch more than half the communities with a pop- 
ulation of 10,000 or more, 

Altogether, 83 per cent of the urban population of the 
country will be served by this new network of motor 
highways. 


Will Take 10 to 20 Years to Build 


Plans for this answer to the motorist’s prayer have been 
in the making for a long time. Congress gave them its stamp 
of approval when it passed the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1944. This act provides for $3,000,000,000 to be spent 
in the next three years on inter-state expressways, fast 
through routes within cities, speedways around cities, and 
secondary rural roads. The Federal Government will put up 
one-half the money. State governments will put up the other 
half. 

Te complete the entire system will take 10 to 20 years 
and at least $10,000,000,000. 

When the job is done, the resulting roads will be a far 
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cry from the rut-filled wagon trails over which our early 
settlers jogged westward toward new frontiers. 

Why, you may ask, do we need more roads? You can 
answer your own question by recalling how many times your 
family has been caught in a traffic jam when you started 
out for a picnic on a bright Sunday morning. Tempers 
flared, no doubt, as the car literally crawled along a narrow 
highway. 

You may also recall how your father muttered under his 
breath when the smooth pavement,beneath the car wheels 
became a bumpy dirt road, You had crossed the county line. 
The second courity was satisfied with its old roads, laid out 
before the days of the “new-fangled” automobile. 

Most of the approximately 3,300,000 miles of roads in 
the United States were constructed before the motor age. 
We have only about 1,000 miles of modern roads like the 
scenic Merritt Parkway in Connecticut and the new four- 
lane Pennsylvania Turnpike. Our main and secdndary high- 
ways need rebuilding, repairing, and widening to carry 
today’s heavy flow of traffic safely and speedily. 


10,000,000 More Cars by 1960 


In 1941, 32,000,000 licensed motor vehicles used the 
roads. The U. S. Department of Commerce predicts that by 
1960, at least 10,000,000 more cars will be on the high- 
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Driving courses are given in 7,500 high schools. Photo shows students learning the theory of driving. 
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ways. What is more, people are expected to travel twice as 
much by car then as they do today. 

Highways are also used for distributing goods. Our vast 
system of distribution throughout the nation would collapse 
without fast roads and motor transportation, Without high- 
ways, more than 50,000 communities in the United States 
would be virtually isolated. The railroads do not serve the 
nearly 7,000,000 persons who live in these towns. Goods go 
fn and come out by car and truck. 

We no longer think-of the automobile as a luxury. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics lists the car as a necessity, along 
with food, shelter, and clothing. To rural areas especially, 
the automobile has brought new comforts. 

A story told by a U. S. Department of Agriculture inves- 
tigator illustrates the important place the automobile has 
come to play in the farmer’s life. The investigator asked a 
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SAFETY. Students at Wilson Jr. H. S., Pasadena, Cal., take tests for 
side vision. Many drivers fail to see cars approaching from side streets. 


farmer’s wife why the family owned a car, but not a bath- 
tub. Surprised, the woman answered: “Why, you can’t go 
to town in a bathtub.” 

In the towns, too, the automobile has changed our way 
of life. As more people became car-owners, they moved 
from the centers of towns and cities to the outskirts. About 
18,000,000 Americans today live in suburban areas and 
depend chiefly on the automobile to get around. 

It was this growth in the use of motor transportation that 
spearheaded the drive for better roads. By 1916, the Fed- 
eral Government saw the necessity of aiding cities, counties, 
and States in building better roads. 


Taxes on Gasoline 


As our roads improved, our method of paying for them 
also changed. Instead of raising the money by issuing bonds, 
the States made the people who used the highways pay for 
them. This was done by charging car owners a license and 
a registration fee, putting a tax on gasoline, and levying 
taxes on tires, oil, repair parts, and other miscellaneous 
items. Toll charges also became popular. 

So that they will be able to put up their half of the 


money for new highways, four States have already increased 
their tax rates on gasoline. Several other States expect to do 
the same next year, In most States, however, the revenues 
from gasoline taxes are sometimes spent on things other 
than highways. Only 18 States prohibit these funds from 
being used for anything but highways. 

But there is another price we pay for the use of our 
highways. Every year we pay a staggering total of shattered 
limbs and lost lives. We paid the all-time high of 40,000 
traffic deaths in 1941. 

Now that war restrictions on driving are removed, the 
accident figures are climbing back to that peak. Highway 
officials warn that 1946 will set a new record for traffic 
accidents. An important reason is that half of today’s cars 
are at least eight years old. Many have defective brakes, 
worn-out tires, and other mechanical faults. Traffic laws are 
not adequately enforced because police forces are still 
undermanned. Further, the condition of our existing high 
ways deteriorated during the war. 


Highways Designed for Safe Driving 

Even without deterioration, our highways offer many 
hazards, with their narrow lanes, blind curves, and frequent 
crossroads. The new highways will be designed for safe 
driving. They will try to meet the traffic needs of 20 years 
from now. Much of the new network will eventually consist 
of at least four-lane roads. To prevent head-on smashups, 
there will be separate one-way roads, where possible. 
Otherwise, raised center sections will divide highways. 

There will be no sharp curves or grade crossings. Most 
stop signs and intersections will be eliminated. Roads will 
be wider, and will have smooth shoulders about 10 feet 
wide. Intersections will be designed to allow cars to pass 
from one road to another without stopping. This can be 
done by building underpasses and intersections designed 
like a cloverleaf. So that traffic will not be held up by cars 
stopping at hot-dog stands and ice-cream drive-ins, none 
will be permitted on main highways, They will be on branch 
roads, as will all filling stations. 

But mechanical improvements in both cars and highways 
will not cut down traffic accidents by themselves. The 
person behind the wheel is important too. Adults and youths 
alike must be educated in safety principles and driving 
techniques. As the first step in a nation-wide effort to 
improve such education, President Truman has called a 
highway Safety Conference to take place in Washington on 
May 8, 9, and-10. Local and State highway and Govern- 
ment officials will attempt to work out a program to keep 
down our annual toll of traffic accidents. 


Safety Education Is Necessary 

Our schools are already doing a big job in safety educa- 
tion. Under the sponsorship of the American Automobile 
Association and the National Safety Council, driver training 
courses have been set up in 7,500 of our 26,000 high 
schools. Students learn the theory of driving, study the 
mechanics of the automobile, and get actual driving prac- 
tice. Follow-up studies have shown that boys and girls with 
such training are far safer drivers than those in comparable 
untrained groups. : 

Although the new cars will have mechanical improve- 
ments, they will still demand careful driving habits. The 
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designs will not differ greatly from the pre-war cars, And 
only about 3,300,000 of the 8,000,000 motorists who would 
like to buy new cars in 1946 will have their orders filled. 

The number of busses on our highways will also increase. 
Our billion dollar bus industry is planning to increase the 
number of its vehicles from 64,000 to 102,500 in the next 
five years. Some of these new busses will be double-decker 
streamlined affairs, with air conditioning, reclining seats, 
individual reading lights, and two-way radios. 

The huge fleets of motor trucks that rumble over the 
highways will also be equipped with two-way radios. Other 
coming improvements are greater cruising speeds, lighter 
trucks, and greater load capacity. Already a two-billion- 
dollar business, our interstate trucking industry has big 
plans for this postwar period. 


Trade Barriers Between States 


Highway trade barriers set up by the States, however, 
threaten to hold back industry's growth. States are pro- 
hibited by the Constitution from discriminating against the 
commerce or citizens of other States. But some States have 
evaded the Constitution by erecting barriers that keep out 
competing products from other States. 

Most States have different requirements as to maximum 
heights, widths, and weight loads of trucks, for instance. A 
driver may find himself unable to cross a State border 
because his truck is a foot too long. At the State line his 
fretght may also be inspected. Permission to enter the 
State may be refused because his cargo violates a health 
law. 

For example, Calitornia quarantines citrus fruits of vari- 
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BUS RADIO. Two-way radio communication in buses will enable drivers 
to be in contact with service stations, highway police, and other buses. 


ous Gulf States for diseases that have long been wiped out 
in those States. While the fruit is in quarantine, it rots. This 
keeps Gulf State citrus fruits from competing with Cali- 
forna’s oranges and grapefruits. 

Artificial barriers as well'as natural barriers need to be 
eliminated, then, if the country is to enjoy the fullest benefits 
of its planned highway network. 

With modern regulations and modern vehicles on tomor- 
row’s highways, America’s goods and people can travel on 
super-highways in super-duper style. 
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Many States set up trade barriers to keep out competing products from other States. 
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LL aboard! For the first time since the war, conductors 

can yell this and mean it. Everybody, not only priority 

civilians and troops, can now “hit the rails.” And what do 
the rails have to offer? 

Your correspondent recently crossed the continent on 
some crack trains from New York to San Francisco. The 
trip gave us a chance to enjoy some of the wonderful 
modern train innovations, but also made us feel some of 
the drawbacks. Let’s see what the railroads are doing. 

A trivial annoyance for most people, but a big one for 
small children, is the steepness of the train steps. Railroad 
companies are planning shallower stairs and two sets of 
handrails — one for grownups and a lower one for children. 
Then there’s luggage — it always seems to be in the way. 
Some roads are experimenting with small elevators and 
moving ramps to speed luggage off trains onto platforms. 

Except on very long trips, most people travel by coach. 
On an overnight trip, this can become pretty wearing. 
There’s no way of stretching out to sleep. New coach seats 
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Latest thing in sleeping cars back in the 1870s. The 
passengers brought their own blankets and bedding. 


will be equipped with levers that tilt each seat way back in 
an almost horizontal position. In the back of the seat in front 
of you, there will be a pull-down foot and leg rest. Since 
one of the disadvantages of coach travel is the lack of 
privacy, there will be draperies by the window of each seat. 
These draperies can be swung out at right angles to the 
window to separate your seat from the seat in front. 


Triple-Tier Sleepers 

Carry-overs from wartime troop transportation are the 
triple-tier sleepers, with enough pockets by each berth so 
that you don’t find yourself sharing the pillow with your 
suitcase. The berths are arranged across the car instead of 
along its length. The aisle runs along the outside of the 
berths. 

And what a difference in the washrooms! Now installed 
experimentally are semicircular vanity tables. Each table top 
lifts up to reveal a washbasin. Trying to eliminate the 
morning shave jam in the men’s washroom, railroaders have 
designed a washroom in which there are four extra wash- 
basins for morning use. During the rest of the day, they 
are swiveled around to form a spacious couch. 

You start for the diner. On the speediest streamliners, 
you have to be an acrobat to keep from falling into people’s 
laps every time the train rounds a bend. The fastest trains 


Carl Byoir Associates 
What's cooking in dining cars. Here's what the new 
diagonal tables look like. Car has lounge at end. 
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safety, economy, and speed 
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sway as if they were dancing. Gyrostabilizers in the future 
may keep trains joltless. A new car body, built like a ply- 
wood airplane body, has been designed. It rests on spring- 
fitted pillars and swings out like a pendulum when the train 
rounds a curve, thus cutting out sidesway. 

By the time you've trekked all the way to the dining car, 
chances are you're tired of opening those heavy train doors. 
In the future, the doors will open electrically the instant you 
touch their handles. Also, the doors will have in them three 
circular glass panels at different levels, so that grownups 
and children alike can see whether anyone is coming from 
the opposite direction. Diagonal dining tables will keep 
people sitting in the outside seats from having to get up 
everytime a person in an inner seat wants to get in or out. 
To relieve the tedium of long waiting lines, diners will 
have lounges and selt-service snack bars. 

To keep children entertained on long train rides, some 
trains plan to have a Junior Room, complete with a nurse, 
curving slide, marionette show, and miniature piano. Some 
observation and club cars may have small dance floors or a 
movie, while others may have large windows of non-glare 
glass, like a solarium, One new car has two decks of seats 
from which 24 passengers can look out at the scenery 
through a glass dome. 


The Stewardette 


The most ultra-ultra of all projects is American Car and 
Foundry Company's Stewardette car. The Stewardette will 
hang out in a large room equipped with a small electric 
stove, permanent wave machines, and radio-loudspeaker 
set. If you want your hair done or your baby’s bottle heated, 
or if you need a stenographer, you simply telephone the 
stewardette from your car, and she obliges. She also broad- 
casts travelogues over the train-wide loudspeaker system. 
New trains plan to have buttons in each diner and Pullman 
car which tune in on jazz or classical music. 

The Bell Telephone Co. is planning telephone communi- 
cation between trains everywhere. Future trains will have 
radios for passengers, and possibly television. Already, the 
electronic tube is being used to give trains speed and safety 
by working switches automatically; by warning of obstruc- 
tions on the tracks; by sending orders from station to train 
via radio instead of messenger; and by letting engineer and 
caboose-man talk by radio, walkie-talkie, and telephone. 
APRIL 
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Triple-tier sleeper at night. Car can be operated 
at day coach rates plus a small Pullman charge. 


Railroad companies lose money on passenger trains. 
About 80 per cent of their business comes from hauling 
freight. So why all these planned improvements to make 
passengers happy? 

There are two reasons. First, the wartime boom allowed 
most railroads to pay up their debts for the first time in 
years. Although the volume of freight hauled has dropped 
since the end of the war, the railroads now have reserves 
with which to improve equipment. Improvement is badly 
needed. About 50 per cent of the nation’s freight cars and 
locomotives are more than 20 years old, and most Pullmans 
date back to the days before streamliners. 

The second reason is competition from bus lines and air- 
lines. To compete with airplanes and busses, passenger 
trains must become more comfortable, cheaper, and speedier. 

Before the war, railroads charged 2c a mile for coach, 
3c a mile for Pullman travel. This fare may become 1.5c a 
mile for both, with reductions on round trips. Speeds of 
150 m.p.h. are possible, but because of curves, present 
road beds, and the present limit of train width, most trains 
will keep their fastest speeds at 100 m.p.h. 

The biggest annoyance in cross-country travel has been 
the necessity of changing from station to station and from 
train to train in Chicago, with hours of waiting in between. 
Now, however, you can stay on the same train and make the 
New York-California run in 69 hours. 





Pennsylvania 
Railroad's 


Century of Progress 


@ One hundred years ago, when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad went into business, a railroad journey was 
not for the timid or the delicate. The passenger coach 
had a nearly flat roof with no method of ventilation 
except the side windows. You either suffered discom- 
fort or let the soot, dust, and sparks fly in through the 
open windows. 

In the winter, cars were heated by stoves at the ends 
of the coaches, and lighted by candles stuck in holders. 
Both added to the fire hazards in the wooden cars, and 
to the almost unbearable atmosphere with no venti- 
lation. 

The seats were straight-backed hard wooden benches 
with no upholstery or springs. The first night-travel 
coaches were fitted with three-tier sleeping bunks on 
one side of the coach. Blankets and mattresses for the 
bunks were not furnished by the railroad until much 
later. You brought your own. 

Despite these crude accommodations, other modes 
of travel were so much more uncomfortable that pas- 
sengers flocked to the railroads. Travel on yesterday's 
railroads was a far cry from today’s streamlined luxury 
on wheels. 


The “John Bull” was one of 
the earliest locomotives on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Lincoln’s Funeral Train was 
pulled by this locomotive 
over Pennsylvania R.R. tracks. 


Today's steam turbine engine. 


All photos courtesy Pennsylvania R.R 


The early coach (above) was streamlined for its day. 
Luxury travel (below) is now an accepted comfort. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


N 1800, vast distances confronted those who wanted to 
bind the United States together —vast distances and 
primitive means of transportation. Aside from sailing boats 
that traveled along coastal waters, and rafts and other hand- 
propelled boats on rivers, transportation depended upon 
the horse. And the traveler who rode horseback or stage- 
coach faced grave difficulties about roads. 

The stage could make Boston to New York in three days, 
and Philadelphia in another two days. The roads to the 
South became, thereafter, worse, and a trip to South Caro- 
lina or Georgia was a matter of weeks. As for travel into 
the interior, no means had been found to make possible 
general travel or transportation across the frowning ranges 
of the Appalachians. 

Unless, somehow, the new nation could be tied together, 
the chances of national survival were slim. Men of the time 
were acutely aware of this problem, and already American 
inventiveness was turned towards its solution. As early as 
1789, “poor” John Fitch had invented a steam engine that 
could. propel a boat, and that year his steamboat made 
many successful runs on the Schvylkill River. Curiously 
enough, it didn’t catch on. Fitch went West, gave up in 
despair, and cut his throat. 

Meantime, Robert Fulton and his backers also were work- 
ing on the steamboat: In 1807, the Clermont made its 
famous voyage up the Hudson. A few years later, Fulton 
and Nicholas Roosevelt launched the New Orleans, the first 
steamboat on western waters. . 


Canals Open the Early West 


The steamboat alone was not enough, for it was tied down 
to existing navigable waterways. And these, of course, did 
not form any general system. Roads and turnpikes could 
provide highways from north to south, and some were being 
built from east to west — notably the Cumberland turnpike. 
But how provide transportation of produce across the moun- 
tains? The answer was canals. 

All through the early years of the 19th century, states — 
notably New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland — spent 
large sums on canals. In the end, New York won out. The 
Erie Canal, completed in 1825, provided the first all water 
route from the Atlantic (via the Hudson River) to the Great 
Lakes. 

Roads and canals did as much as anything else to hold 
the Union together during its first three-quarters of a 
century. They made possible easy migration to any part of 
the Union, and tied all the sections of the Union into an 
economic unit. 

But the greater convenience and cheapness of the river- 
cana] system of the West turned the economic interests of 
the West towards the South — towards the mouth of the 
Mississippi. By 1850, the old Northwest was tied closely to 
the South rather than to the East. 

Had that situation continued, it might have affected very 
seriously the whole issue of secession and civil war. But it 
did not continue. in 1829, the first steam railroad had been 
built, and by the 1850s, railroads were pushing across the 
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Immigrants of 1870 board a train to the far West. 
Railroads used agents in Europe to attract settlers. 


mountains into Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Before 1860, the 
old Northwest was tied firmly to the East instead of to the 
South. 

It was the railroad that in the end knitted the whole 
continent together and so ended the danger of disintegra- 
tion. Even before the Civil War, there were ambitious plans 
for building transcontinental railroads to tie California and 
Oregon to the rest of the Union. The physical and financial 
difficulties were immense. The political difficulties were 
almost equally great? Southerners wanted the roads built 
from New Orleans or Memphis; northerners from Chicago. 

The Civil War settled that question. With the South out 
of the Union, Congress voted to help build the Union- 
Central Pacific system, and this first great transcontinental 
line was completed in 1869. Others soon followed, all but 
the Great Northern subsidized by loans and land-grants 
from Congress. 


Railroads Colonize the Far West 


The railroads of the West not only furnished the basis 
for successful farming in the West, and tied the West to the 
East. They also served &s empire builders. Most of them 
engaged in large-scale colonization activities. The Northern 
Pacific, for example, had hundreds ef agents in Great 
Britain and on the continent, all engaged in selling the 
great Northwest to the prospective emigrant and in attract- 
ing him to Northern Pacific lands. 

Indeed, the railroads were to the settlement of the far 
West what the joint stock companies (like the Virginia and 
the Hudson Bay companies) were to colonization in the 
17th century, and the great land companies (like the Ohio, 
the Mississippi, the Greenbrier, the Loyal) were to coloniza- 
tion of the early West in the 18th century. 
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Aim of city traffic planning is to 
unsnarl traffic tieups and increase safety 


NO MORE TRAFFIC JAMS 


W would you like to drive your car to the top of a 
13-story building? 

In a few months, New Yorkers will see the beginning of 
a new Interstate Commerce Center which will be like a “city 
within a city.” Whole fleets of trucks, busses, and cars will 
be able to drive to the top of this indoor city by using an 
“in-building highway.” The highway will be four lanes wide, 
three-fourths of a mile in length, and will rise to the top of 
the building in a gradual spiral slope. 

For business firms located in the “center,” the “in-building 
highway” will eliminate sidewalk deliveries, loading and 
unloading freight into elevators, and traffic congested streets. 
Shouting drivers and dented fenders will be things of the 
past. 

This $15,000,000 building, with a highway running 
through every floor, is New York’s answer to the growing 
threat of traffic strangulation in metropolitan business dis- 
tricts. 

Millions of Dollars Lost 


A staggering total of about $1,000,000 a day is lost by 
business and trucking companies in New York City because 
of street traffic congestion. Business life in other cities also 
suffers. In Detroit, home town of the automobile, the Traffic 
Engineering Bureau estimates that the loss to downtown 
business and trucking concerns is about $1,000,000,000 a 











Wide World photo 
San Francisco motorists can park underground in 
heart of city. Diagram shows how cars are parked. 


year. Massachusetts’ Governor, Maurice J, Tobin, has esti- 
mated that Boston trucking companies lose about $40,000,- 
000 a year. 

Traffic tie-ups, safety hazards, and parking difficulties are 
worrying city officials everywhere. Scientifically designed 
traffic controls and plans are being considered by city gov- 
ernments all over the United States. Traffic engineering has 
become a necessity. 


Growth of Cities 


Our big cities were not planned on an engineer's draw- 
ing board. Like Topsy, they “jes’ grew.” Many of our present 
cities arose where transportation lines crossed. Our harbor 
cities arose where ships and rail lines met. Inland, cities were 
born where trails or railroad lines crossed. People built cities 
around the crossroads of commercial transportation. 

The automobile has changed our way of life, but city 
streets haven't changed very much since the days of the 
horse and buggy. The downtown business center of a city, 
which is usually the oldest part, has the most traffic. When 
motorists funnel into the narrow, winding streets of the busi- 
ness district, a traffic problem is created. 

Today, there are about 34,000,000 motor vehicles on the 
roads. This number is expected to increase to about 40,000,- 
000 in the next 15 years, and the amount of travel is ex- 
pected to double. Accidents may also double unless traffic 
is planned and regulated. Many cities have already “done 
something” about this increasing problem. 


Modern Traffic Planning 


In San Francisco, you may now park your car under 
historic Union Square Park in the heart of the shopping 
district. Driving into the underground garage, you leave 
your car with an attendant on the street level floor. He will 
park it on one of the four underground floors of this 1,800 
car garage. It is delivered “up from the depths” when you 
call for it. 

The vast distances of downtown Los Angeles will soon be 
spanned in several directions by a spider web system of 
“expressways.” You will be able to drive your car along 
these super-highways with no traffic lights to stop you, and 
with no intersections to cross. You will be able to travel 
above or below ground through the center of the city with 
no interference. 

In some cities, the parking problem is solved by using 
underground or overhead parking lots. This makes street 
parking unnecessary. In other cities, parking meters are in- 
stalled. Parking motorists are made to pay for the privilege. 
Traffic also can be speeded up by installing one-way streets, 
expressways, and peripheral highways that run around the 
outskirts of a city. 

Traffic planning for downtown sections of cities has one 
aim: to speed up traffic and make more parking space avail- 
able. But it also does something more important. It increases 
traffic safety. 
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Hemisphere 
Highways 


Ber ORE very many peacetime years elapse, some ambi- 
tious motorist is going to drive from Alaska to Argentina. 
When he does, he will be the first to travel the length of 
the Western Hemisphere by land. 

Over portions of this trek, travel history has already been 
made, starting in 1926 with the 10,000-mile horseback ride 
of A. F. Tschiffeley. This English former school master set 
off from Buenos Aires with two Argentine ponies, bound for 
Washington, D. C. He headed across cold, barren mountain 
ranges, through steamy tropical jungles, up the unsettled 
regions of Central America. Conquering these—and the 
hazards of rainy seasons, insects and fevers as welt— he 
reached his objective two years later. 

Latest intercontinental expedition was the trip of six Ar- 
gentines from Buenos Aires to New York City. The three- 
car caravan came to a weary halt in Times Square on De- 
cember 11, 1945. Actual driving time had been 40 days. 
Although the travelers suffered only minor mishaps en route, 
they predicted that it would be five years before the trip 
would be a pleasure journey instead of a nerve-racking 
endurance test, But there is nothing to fear along the way, 
claimed the group’s leader, Luis Sojit. “The Indians — even 
in the jungle — do not go brr-t, brr-t; no bows and arrows 
anymore.” 

Although the Panama Canal would seem to be a major 
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obstacle, it really presents no problem for the inter-American 
road traveler. Tschiffeley crossed “the Ditch” by riding hie 
ponies over the flat top of the wide gates of the Canals 
locks. But the Panama region is still difficult to traverse by 
automobile. Sojit and his Argentine adventurers put their 
cars on board a ship when they reached Venezuela, and fer- 
ried to a point above the Canal Zone. 


From Northern Lights to Southern Cross 

Start of an Alaska-to-Argentina trip would be on the 
Alaska Highway. Originally known as the Alcan Highway, 
it was built as a war measure in 1942-43. Often working in 
sub-zero temperatures or in swampy, bug-infested areas, 
U. S. soldiers and civilian workers pushed through a 1,500- 
mile road to link central Canada with Fairbanks, Alaska. 

In its present state, the Alaska Highway is no vacationer’s 
paradise, There are only three gas stations along the entire 
road. Because of the lack of shelter and repair facilities, 
special permission is required for travel on the highway. 
The Canadian government took over control from the U. S, 
Army on April 1. 

South of the U. S., our Hemisphere traveler will use the 
Inter-American Highway, extending from Mexico to Pana- 
ma. More than half of its length is paved, but several 
stretches present tough barriers for the motorist. 

In South America is the Pan-American Highway. This is 
really a network of 8,000 miles of roads from Colombia and 
Venezuela down the western coast and across to Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro. To coordinate South American 
highway construction, a Pan-American Highway Congress 
was held in 1925, Subsequent Congresses, attended by rep- 
resentatives of North and South American governments, 
have been held at frequent intervals. 

Within the United States, cross-country multi-lane high- 
ways are a familiar part of the scenery. But to the North and 
South of us, the comforts and conveniences of through high- 
ways are still in the blueprint stage. As roads are pushed 
across the Hemisphere, good neighbors become better neigh- 
bors. And as transportation is improved, trade thrives and 
expands in many poorly-developed areas. Where railroads 
are stopped by difficult terrain, roads are pushing forward, 
through ancient Central and South American regions. 

That Alaska-to-Argentina ride, still in the future, is a 
blood-tingling challenge to some automobile adventurer. Are 
you interested? 





The Philippines Graduate to Nationhood 


HIS summer will see the graduation of the Filipino 
eon to full-fledged nationhood. It is an occasion of 

justified pride both for Uncle Sam, the teacher, and for 
his capable students, the Filipinos. After ten years of in- 
struction in self-government by us, the Philippines will 
receive their well-earned “D.I.” (Degree of Independence) 
with highest honors. 

It all goes back to March 24, 1934, when Congress 
passed the famous Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act. 
This Act provides for the recognition of Philippine inde- 
pendence after a ten-year period of government under a 
Filipino Chief Executive. The “birthday” for the Philippine 
Republic has been set, symbolically enough, for July 4, 
1946, to coincide with our own Independence Day. 

This newcomer to the family of nations has a population 
of about 17,000,000 and covers a land area of 114,830 
square miles (slightly larger than Arizona). The Philippines 
consist of 7,083 islands — of which 4,642 don’t even have 
names. Only eleven of the islands have an area of over a 
thousand square miles each. The archipelago stretches for 
1,150 miles from north to south, 682 miles from east to west, 
and has a total ‘coastline of 14,407 miles. 

The story of the Philippines until the time they became 
a U. S. dependency may be told in three clauses. They 
were discovered by Magellan in 1521; conquered by Spain 
in 1565; and ceded by Spain to the United States on 
December 10, 1898, following the Spanish-American War. 


Independence Is Tied to Economics 


Philippine independence has been a sort of political foot- 
ball in this country ever since the United States acquired 
the islands. Various groups of Americans have favored an 
independent Philippine republic, though for different 
reasons. 

Many of those who favored independence argued that the 
Filipinos, as a people, were entitled to rule themselves, But 
other groups, more powerful, supported Philippine inde- 
pendence for economic reasons. As an American “depend- 
ency,” the Philippines could sell their products to us with- 
out paying duty. Prior to the war, about eighty per cent of 
the total Philippine exports went to the United States. The 
chief commodities were sugar, cordage, coconut oil and 
tobacco. 

American beet sugar farmers, and banking institutions 
with investments in Cuban sugar, resented the competition 
of tariff-free Philippine sugar. Other business enterprises 
feared the rivalry of Philippine cordage and coconut oil 
(used in manufacture of oleomargarine) which entered the 
United States free of duty. Together, these groups pushed 
for an independence act that would protect their economic 
interests. 

The Tydings-McDuffie Act, which gives the Philippines 
their independence, aims to cut down reciprocal free trade 
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Manila‘s ruins are being slowly repaired. Note eign 
advertising space “for rent’ in bombed building. 


between the United States and the Philippines, and even- 
tually eliminate it. The Act prescribes a series of gradually 
increasing taxes on the principal Philippine exports to this 
country, After five years, the Philippines would pay the same 
duty as other foreign countries. The Act also sets up a 
system of quotas on U. S. imports from the Philippines. 

One does not have to be an economist or statesman to 
realize what this means. Under the provisions of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, which is still in force, the Philippine 
Commonwealth, on the very day that it becomes a free and 
sovereign state, would lose most of its preferential trade 
position with respect to the United States, which is its best 
customer. Thus independence under the strings of this Act 
is virtually a kiss of death to the economy of the Philip- 
pines. 

No one was more aware of this danger than the late 
Philippine President, Manuel Quezon. “Unless preferential 
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trade with the United States is allowed to continue after 
independence,” he warned repeatedly, “we could not enter- 
tain the least hope that our basic industries may survive the 
sudden application of the full American tariff. . . .” 
President Roosevelt and President Truman both have 
urged Congress to enact legislation which would make the 
Philippines economically secure. Last month, Paul V. 
McNutt, U. S. High Commissioner to the Philippines, flew 
tc Washington to obtain favorable Congressional action. 
“Unless the United States acts, and acts swiftly,” he plead- 
ed, “the Philippines will find themselves an independent 
nation, true, but a nation without means of livelihood.” 
Heeding these appeals, the House of Representatives on 
March 29 passed unanimously and by acclamation the Bell 
Philippines bill. The measure, proposed by Representative 
C. Jasper Bell (Democrat, of Missouri), guarantees the 
Philippines free trade for eight years on a quota basis for 
major U. S, imports, followed by a graduated tariff scale of 


Independence for Philippines is 
closely linked with the country’s economy 


5 per cent a year for twenty years. Thereafter regular tariff 
duties would apply to all Philippine products exported to 
the U. S. 

Included in the quota system are sugar, cordage, rice, 
cigars, scrap and filler tobaccos, coconut oil and pearl but- 
tons, The existing Philippine sugar quota of 850,000 long 
tons a year is cut down to 850,000 short tons. This is a 
reduction of 204,000,000 pounds, i.e., the difference be- 
tween the long ton of 2,240 pounds and the short ton of 
2,000. This was interpreted as a concession to U. S. sugar 
growers, 

The Senate is yet to pass on the Bell bill. Some observers 
believe that an effort will be made there to restore the sugar 
quota to its present figure. 


Economic Welfare and Military Protection 


Indisputably, the Bell bill is an economic tonic for the 
Philippines. As the New York Times put it, “The bill is not 
everything it should be, but at least it is an earnest of our 
good intentions, and the first payment on the fine promises 
we have been making now since 1941.” 

There are also plans to protect the Philippines from any 
military aggression after independence is granted. General 
Eisenhower has stated that we shall maintain no less than 
79,000 troops there, in contrast to the 25,000 we had prior 
to Pearl Harbor. Thus, it is the intention of our Government 
that the Philippines shall not be cut adrift completely from 
the United States after attaining independence. 

The Filipino people covered themselves with glory in the 
last. war. They were actually the only colonial people in all 
of Asia to oppose the Japanese. In the words of President 
Roosevelt, “When the Filipino people resisted the Japanese 
invaders with their very lives, they gave final proof that 
here was a nation fit to be respected as the equal to any.” 

The Japanese struck at the Philippines immediately after 
their sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. Against Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s garrison of 75,000 men— mostly Filipinos — the 
Japanese hurled over 200,000 of their crack troops, 
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The war record of the Filipinos demonstrated to the 
world that democracy pays off. Why did the Filipinos fight 
more effectively than the Burmese or Indonesians? The 
answer was given by President Quezon. “When we fought 
for your flag,” he said, “we were fighting for our own 
freedom. When we resisted the invasion of our country, we 
did so because we knew that the Philippines was our 
country ...” 

In the epic resistance on Bataan alone, more than 21,000 
Filipino soldiers were killed. As for property damage, the 
Philippine Commonwealth Technical Committee estimated 
the total losses at $860,072,000. There is a bill pending 
before Congress — the Tydings Rehabilitation bill — to make 
available to the Philippines $450,000,000 for the repair of 
war damage. The bill has been approved by the Senate. It 


Hatris-bwing 
President Sergio Osmena (right) 
with Commissioner P. V. McNutt 


Manvel Roxas, who opposes Os- 
mena in election for presidency. 


was also passed by the House, which added $70,000,000 to 
the appropriation, bringing the total to $520,000,000. 

An election was scheduled to be held in the Philippines 
on April 23—the first election of a President for the 
Republic. The first president of the Philippine Common- 
wealth, Manuel Quezon, died on August 1, 1944. He was 
succeeded by Vice President Sergio Osmena, who is now 
running for re-election as president. His opponent is Brig. 
Gen. Manuel Roxas, the President of the Senate. Both can- 
didates are members of the Nacionalista (nationalist) party 
but are the nominees of opposing factions within that group. 


On Their Own 


At this distance, the contest seems to be primarily a 
clash of personalities. Both men seem to be committed to 
the same basic programs, though Roxas is backed by many 
of the landowners. Each candidate is pledged to rehabilitate 
the war-ravaged country. Whichever one is elected ‘chief 
executive, friendly relations with the United States are 
assured, A blemish on General Roxas’ record is that he had 
held an economic post under the puppet Laurel govern- 
ment during the country’s occupation by the enemy. But 
even his severest critics do not accuse: him of outright col- 
laboration with the Japanese. 

The Philippines will soon be on their own. With kindly 
guidance from this country, they have reached their political 
maturity. And to a parting child, the Mother Country bids 
a fervent “Good Luck and God Bless You!” 
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Japanese Hold Elections 


What Happened: On April 10, some 
33,000,000 Japanese voters went to the 
polls to elect a government of their own 
choosing. Women cast their votes for 
the first time in the cquntry’s history. 

There were 2,781 candidates from 
53 election districts seeking the 466 
seats in the new Diet (Parliament). 
The Liberals were the most numerous, 
with 482 candidates. The other parties 
were: Progressives, 373 candidates; 
Social Democrats (i.e. Socialists), 330; 
Communists, 142; Cooperative party, 
93; Independents, 795; and minor par- 
ties (of which there were 358 in this 
election), 566 candidates. The Liberal 
party won the largest number of seats. 

Second only to the election was the 
excitement caused in Japan when U. S. 
Army officers discovered a large hoard 
of precious metals hidden in the mud 
beneath Tokyo Bay. The treasure, esti- 
mated to be worth two billion dollars, 
had been dumped into the bay last 
July by Japanese officers in an effort to 
conceal it from the occupation authori- 
ties. 

What’s Behind It: It took a defeat by 
America to give the Japanese people 
their best break — the right to choose 
freely the kind of government they 
want. 


Britain Passes U.N. Bill 


What Happened: Britain became the 
first country in the world to surrender 
a measure of her sovereignty to the 
United Nations. The House of Com- 
mons passed a bill that would make it 
compulsory for British citizens to com- 
ply with certain decisions of the U. N. 
Security Council. 

The bill empowers the British Gov- 
ernment to enforce on its citizens the 
duty of abiding by those rulings of the 
Security Council that involve the break- 
ing of diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions with other countries. The bill was 
warmly welcomed by the Opposition. 

What’s Behind It: The measure 
passed by Commons is in line with the 
provisions of the United Nations Char- 
ter, signed by all 51 member-nations. 

Article 41, Chapter VII, of the Char- 
ter states: “The Security Council may 
decide what measures not involving the 
use of armed forces are to be employed 
to give effect to its decisions, and it 
may call upon members of the United 
Nations to apply such measures. These 
may include complete or partial inter- 
ruption of economic relations and of 
rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio 
and other means of communications, 
and the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions.” 
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In recent elections, Japanése women voted for first time in nation’s 
history. Note baby strapped to the back of the third woman on the left. 
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Spain Before U.N. Council 


What Happened: After a two-weeks’ 
“vacation,” Soviet Ambassador Andrei 
A. Gromyko took his seat once more at 
the United Nations Security Council. 

At first all was sweetness and har- 
mony. Then, the Polish delegate, Dr. 
Oscar Lange, sent a note to the Secre- 
tary-General of the Council. Dr. Lange 
declared that because of “international 
frictions” caused by the existence of 
the Franco regime in Spain, he had 
been instructed by his government to 
request the Council to place the case of 
Spain on the agenda within the next 
few days. 

Next, the Iranian Ambassador, Hus- 
sein Ala, filed a note of his own with 
the Secretary-General, requesting the 
Council not to yield to Russia’s de- 
mand that the Soviet-Iranian issue be 
dropped from the agenda. 

Meanwhile, the Iranian Minister of 
Propaganda, Prince Firouz, declared 
that Iran had instructed Ambassador Ala 
to drop the issue at the U.N. Council. 

What's Behind It: On the issue of 
Franco Spain, the United States thinks 
that the U.N. should not interfere in 
the internal affairs of another country. 
But it will support a full discussion of 
the issue. 

On the issue of Iran, the majority on 
the Council apparently believes that 
the case should be kept on the inactive 
agenda until the date on which Russia 
has agreed to withdraw her troops. 


Big Four Treaty Meeting 


What Happened: “Acceptances” have 
been received from all the guests 
invited by Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes to his Big Four “party.” This 
gathering is to be held in Paris begin- 
ning April 25. It will be attended by 
the Foreign Ministers of Britain, Rus- 
sia, France and the U. S. 

The purpose of the proposed meet- 
ing is to draft peace treaties with the 
former Axis satellite countries — Italy, 
Finland, Romania, Hungary and Bul- 
garia. A date also will be set for the 
formal United Nations peace confer- 
ence. 

What’s Behind It: It had become 
apparent to everyone concerned, that 
the Ministers’ deputies, who had been 
working on the problem of peace trea- 
ties for many weeks, were getting no- 
where fast. 
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Housing for Vets Approved 


What Happened: Federal action to 
get 2,700,000 new roofs over the heads 
of homeless veterans came nearer. The 
Senate passed the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Act, 63 to 14. The bill, pre- 
viously passed in modified form by the 
House, went to conference before final 
passage. 

The Senate approved a $600,000,000 
subsidy program in the bill, calling for 
payments to encourage manufacture 
of scarce building materials. The House 
had voted against this provision. Both 
Houses disapproved Housing Expedi- 
ter Wilson Wyatt’s plea that ceiling 
prices be put on the country’s 27,000,- 
000 existing houses. The bill does place 
price limits on new houses. 

Meantime, a Senate committee en- 
dorsed the Wagner-Ellender-Taft long- 
range housing program, calling for the 
construction of 1,000,000 homes a year 
for the next ten years. 

What's Behind It: While veterans get 
priorities on rentals and purchases, non- 
veteran home seekers will also benefit. 


Wage Rise for Railmen 


What Happened: Wage increases of 
16 cents an hour were given to 1,220,- 
000 U. S, railroad workers. The in- 
crease covered all classes of employees 
from conductors to car cleaners. Only 
exceptions were engineers and trair- 
men, for whom a separate agreement 
was scheduled. 

The pay boost, slightly more than 
half of the increase asked, was granted 
by two special labor dispute boards. 
All Class I railroads, those with a rev- 
enue of more than $1,000,000 yearly, 
are affected. Officials of the 18 unions 
concerned called the wage rise in- 
sufficient, pointing out that railway 
workers still receive less pay than work- 
ers in most other fields. 

The award means an estimated $619,- 
000,000 yearly increase in operating 
expenses. Railroad companies are now 
asking the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a substantial rise in freight 
rates to meet this operating expense. 
Apparently, no rise in passenger rates 
is planned. 

What’s Behind It: The Railway 
Labor Act provides special arbitration 
boards to settle disputes without strikes. 
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Report on Price Rises 


What Happened: With the backing 
of swift Congressional action, the coun- 
try can safely pass the danger period 
of runaway inflation within a year. So 
reported Economic Stabilizer Chester 
Bowles and the chiefs of agencies deal- 
ing with price control, priorities and 
production, 

The report stated that four measures 
now before Congress were necessary 
legislation. These measures were: (1) 
renewal by May 15 of the Emergency 
Price Control Act, under which the 
Office of Price Administration operates; 
(2) continuation of subsidy payments 
to hold down food prices to consumers; 
(3) extension of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act, which permits Government 
control over scarce materials; (4) adop- 
tion of housing legislation. 

The stabilization chiefs pointed to 
the record of the past three years, dur- 
ing which the prices of consumer goods 
have risen only 3.4 per cent. 

Chief present danger, warns the re- 
port, is the lag in production of con- 
sumer goods as compared to industrial 
production. But by July, 1947, predict 
Bowles and his aides, it will be pos- 
sible to eliminate most emergency con- 
trols. 

Action to extend the OPA until July, 
1947, was taken by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

What's Behind It: President Truman 
believes continued wartime economic 
controls are still essential. Many Con- 
gressmen disagree. Final legislation may 
modify Administration proposals. 
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SCOOP. Marion Bradley, Associate Editor of 
The Sentinel, student paper of Sullivan H. $., 
Chicago, writes up press conference in which 
high school journalists queried the President. 
News hawks scored scoop with statement from 
Mr. Truman he favored vote for 18-year-olds. 


Draft Extension Under Way 


What Happened: Claiming that no 
nation is stronger than ours, President 
Truman called upon America to remain 
strong in order to ensure the peace of 
the world. In an Army Day address at 
Chicago, the President warned of possi- 
ble danger in the rivalry between Britain 
and Russia in the Middle East. Amer- 
ican foreign policy today, said Mr. Tru- 
man, is to support the United Nations to 
the utmost. 

Before his Chicago speech, the Presi- 
dent met with more than 100 high 
school journalists. At a press confer- 
ence for the teen-age group news hawks, 
he spoke in favor of extending the Se- 
lective Service Act for another year. He 
also backed a universal military train- 
ing plan, but reassured his questioners 
that such a program would not inter- 
fere with their education. Asked about 
voting privileges for 18-year-olds, Mr. 
Truman said he thought it a good idea. 

Action on military matters mentioned 
by Mr. Truman went forward in Con- 
gress. The House amended its Military 
Affairs Committee proposal to extend 
selective service for nine months be- 
yond the present expiration date, May 
15. Representatives voted to suspend 
inductions until October 15, and to 
exempt 18- and 19-year-olds from the 
draft. The Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee earlier suggested a full year’s 
selective service extension. 

What's Behind It: Army leaders, 
President Truman, and many Congress- 
men believe that only a full year’s 
draft extension will permit American 
forces to carry out properly their over- 
seas occupation duties. Opposition has 
come from those who feel a large ~ 
enough volunteer force can be recruited. 
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Who's Who 


B. Carroll Reece 


To lead its fight in forthcoming na- 
tional elections, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee has named Brazilla 
Carroll Reece as its new chairman. For 
22 years a Congressional Representative 
from Tennessee, Reece was supported 
by conservative groups within the Re- 
publican party. His election is regarded 
as a victory for those favoring Robert 
A. Taft or Ohio’s ex-Governor John W. 
Bricker as 1948 nominee for U. S. 
President. 

The mild-mannered, 56-year-old Re- 
publican party chairman entered Con- 
gress after returning from service in 
World War I with high military honors. 
He was born on a farm in ast Ten- 
nessee, the area which refused to join 
the 1860 secession of the South and 
has been strongly Republican since. His 
Congressional record shows that he was 
a non-interventionist before the war, 
but voted for a large Navy. He has 
pushed strongly for anti-poll tax legis- 
lation, and voted against measures to 
extend price controls and subsidies. 


Sarah Blanding 


Vassar College for girls will take on 
an even more feminine aspect this Fall 
when the college’s first woman presi- 
dent takes office. She is Sarah Gibson 
Blanding, 47, the dean of Cornell’s 
School of Home Economics. 

Selected from among 200 men and 
women candidates, _ president-elect 
Blanding brings more than 20 years of 
work in women’s education to her new 
job. The tall, friendly, ambitious edu- 
cator worked her way through the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky by teaching 
physical education to her fellow stu- 
dents. She was named Kentucky’s dean 
of women even before her graduation. 

Dean Blanding combined her profes- 
sional duties with tobacco raising on 
her nearby farm, until she was invited 
to join the Cornell faculty in 1941. Her 
earliest ambition was to follow the ca- 
reer of her father, a horse-and-buggy 
doctor. 
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TIPS AND TESTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES STUDENTS 


I. WAGON TRAIL TO SUPER- 
HIGHWAY 


This will test your highway IQ. Score 
5 each, total 15. 

1. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944 provides for a highway program 
of: 

a. one million cc. 50 million 
b. 10 million d. three billion 
2. The network of roads planned for 
the nation will: 
a. Take 10-20 years to build. 
b. Serve only cities of a million. 
c. Be paid entirely from Federal funds. 
d. Serve the entire urban population. 

8. The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce predicts that by 1960 there will 
be: 

a. More airplanes in use than autos. 

b. No mote small towns. 

c. Ten million more cars than now. 

d. No need for taxes on transportation, 


My score 


il. PHILIPPINES 


= 


Score 5 each, total 25. 

1. The Philippines were discovered 
in 1521 by: 

a. Columbus c. Drake 
b. Magellan d. Hawkins 
2. They were ceded to the United 
States following the: 
a. Spanish-American War 
b. First World War 
ce. Second World War 
d. War of the Spanish Succession. 

8. The Tydings-McDuffiie Act prom- 
ised the Philippines: 

a. Independence after ten years. 
b. Immediate independence. 

c. Right to become the 49th state. 
d. Two senators in Congress. 

4. Philippine High Commissioner is 

a. Henry Wallace. c. Spruille Braden. 

b. Harold Ickes = d. Paul McNutt. 

5. Free trade followed by gradually 
increasing import taxes is guaranteed 
the Philippines by the: 

a. Clark Bill c. Constitution 
b. Bill of Rights d. Bell Bill. 


My score 


ill. HEMISPHERE HIGHWAYS 

Take a trip with us along the high- 
ways of the future. Score 5 points each, 
total 25. 

1. The Alaska Highway was orig- 
inally known as the High- 
way. 

2. It was built to link central Canada 
with , Alaska. 
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8. It is now controlled by the 
government. 
4. The Inter-American Highway ex- 
tends from Mexico to 
5. To coordinate South American 
highway work, a 
Highway Congress was held in 1925. 











; My score 
IV. FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


Check your knowledge of one of the 
“Builders of America.” Score 5 each, 
total 15. 


1. Frederick Douglass grew up as a 
slave-boy in 
a. Texas c. Maryland 
b. New York d. Africa. 
2. In the Civil War he urged 
a. the use of paratroopers. 
b. loyalty to the Southern cause. 
c. creation of a bigger Navy. 
d. the use of Negro troops. 
8. In 1889, he was U. S. minister to 
a. France c. Japan 
b. Haiti d. Mexico 


My score 
V. PIX QUIZ 


Score 5 each, total 20. 


1. Who is this Phil- 
ippine President? 


2. How much of R.R. 
income is from 
freight? 





3. In what country 
did these women 
cast their first votes? 


4. How much money 
in invested in U. S. 
interstate trucking? 





My score ———. My total score -———. 
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Could this happen after the great nations 


have mastered the use of atomic power? 


a. if* HE curtain rises to disclose the operations room of the 

Hy [wesc Defense Command, somewhere in the San 

Francisco area and a hundred feet underground. Two 

| big: : sergeants, right, are tending a row of teletype machines that 

y the = connect the room with the world’s principal cities. Two 

“sn ties others, rear, sit before a sort of telephone switchboard with 

yay ex- : Se eee 5 “is < key switches, lights, and labels representing the worlds 

. ; Cis coseee ” ep : $3 ; major cities. Behind them stands a captain. At a large desk, 

nerican enna. aa AS 3 ; sa =» Center, sit a brigadier general and two colonels, all reading 

; ve teletype messages. The wall, left, has a sturdy barred door, a 

| 1925. eer: S See seas world map, and a framed motto: “Remember Pearl Harbor.” 

— 3 e: Sr eae oat pees eae Time: Some years after all the industrialized nations have 

i? 3 e ge ° s mastered the production and use of atomic power. 

Bricapier (laying down the message he has been read- 

ing): Nothing much tonight, I'd say. We'd better get tidied 
up a little. Captain Briggs! 


~ me the Apocalypse 


Captain (facing about and standing at attention): Yes, 
sir. 

BricapieR: Ready for company? 

Captain: Yes, sir. I think so, sir. 

BricapiER: See that the men look busy — on their toes and 
busy. 

Captain: Yes, sir. (A bell rings.) Schwartz, you get the 
door. (One of the sergeants crosses to the door and opens it. 
All stand rigidly at attention. A little confused, the sergeant 
goes through the formality of examining passes. He then 
admits a group of four: a four-star general, a major, and two 
civilians. ) 

GENERAL: Carry on. (The men relax. The General leads 
the two civilians over to the Brigadier and the Colonels. The 
Major takes up his station by the door. Nobody pays any 
attention to him.) Mr. President, this is General Anderson, 
Watch Officer in charge of the Operations Room. 

Tue Preswwent: How do you do? 

BricapieR: How do you do, sir? (They shake hands.) 

Genera: Colonel Sparks and Colonel Peabody, Deputy 
Watch Officers on duty. 

THe Presment: Glad to meet you both. (They shake 
hands. ) 

GeNnerRAL: Dr. Thompson — General Anderson, Colonel 
Sparks, and Colonel Peabody. (All nod and smile.) Now, 
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organization for the western area. The teletype machines 
you see over there (pointing) are on radio circuits that con- 
nect us with our people in all the principal cities of the 
world, and with the other continental defense commands. 
The stations, and their statuses, are marked on the map. 
(He gestures toward the map.) We've just come from the 
defense center, where the radar plots are kept and the guns 
and the fighters controlled. That’s defense. But this is coun- 
terattack. Along that wall (waving toward the rear) is our 
control board. If you'll step over here, sir, I'll show you how 
it works. 

THe Present (moving with the General toward the tele- 
phone switchboard against the back wall): Defense and 
counterattack, eh? Why keep them separate? 

GENERAL: Well, the defense has to move quickly, or it’s 
no good at ali, They don’t have time to think. But counter- 
attack — well, counterattack has to move quickly, too. But 
we want them to have time to decide what they need to do. 
You can’t tell just from the direction of an attack who 
launched it. An attack might be staged entirely by mines 
planted inside our borders, so there wouldn’t be any direc- 
tion connected with it. And then again, we have pretty good 
information that some other countries besides us have got 
bombs up above the stratosphere, 800 miles above the earth, 
going round us in orbits like little moons. We put up 2,000 
and we can see about 5,400 on our radar. Afty time, some- 
body can call down that odd 3,400 by radio and send them 
wherever they want. There’s no telling from trajectory which 
nation controls those bombs. What this all means is that the 
data these fellows here have to go on is mainly political. 
- Radar doesn’t do them any good. What they need is intel- 
ligence; and that’s what comes in all the time, as complete 
and up-to-date as we can get it, on the teletype. In the 
defense center, you saw scientists and technicians. The offi- 
cers here are political scientists. 

Tue Preswent: That's very interesting. Maybe you'll give 
me a job here if I ever need one. I'm a political scientist. 

GeneraAL (laughing just enough): Yes, sir! 

Tue Presipent: General, you haven't told me what all 
these gadgets are for. (He waves toward the switchboard. ) 

Genera: No, sir, I haven't. This is our counterattack 
control board. You see that every station is marked with the 
name of a city. And every station has three pilot lights: red, 
yellow, and green. 

Tue Present: All the green ones are on. 

GENERAL: That's right, sir. We have unattended radio 
transmitters, each with three spares, in stations in every city 
covered on this board. If one of the transmitters goes on the 
blink, a spare is automatically switched on. But if all four 
transmitters in any station are destroyed, well, we lose the 
signal from that station. When that happens the green light 
goes out and the yellow light comes on. 

Tue Preswent: How about the red light? 

GENERAL: That comes on instead of the yellow when all 
our stations in the whole city go off the air. Yellow means 
partial destruction — red means substantially complete de- 
struction. , 

Tue Present: And green means peace. 

GeneERAL: Yes, sir. But this isn’t just a monitoring board. 
You see this key here. 

Tue PreswwentT: Yes. 
GENERAL: That sets off our mines, We have them planted 
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in a great many cities, and the radio control circuit can be 
unlocked from here. 

Tue Preswent: Is the whole world mined now? 

Generac: Well, no. We haven't bothered much with 
Asia. And some countries are so hard to get into that cover- 
age is spotty. Our schedule calls for completion of mine 
installations in two more years. But we have another card 
to play. You remember I told you about the satellite bombs 
— the ones that are circling around, 800 miles up? 

Tue Presmment: Yes. 

GENERAL: Well, this other key here will bring down on 
the city shown on the marker — we are looking at Calcutta — 
one of those satellite bombs every time it is pressed. 

Tue Preswent: Is one of those bombs earmarked for each 
particular city? 

GENERAL: No, sir. The bomb that happens to be in the 
most favorable location at the time this key is pressed is the 
one brought down. It might be any one of the whole 2,000. 

Tue Preswent: This is all damned clever. 

Genera: We have Dr. Thompson to thank for most of it. 
His people worked out all the .echnical stuff. All the Army 
has to do is man the installations and watch the intelligence 
as it comes along. 

Dr. THompson: Good of you to say that, General. But 
seriously, Mr. President, as people pointed out soon after the 
first atomic bomb was dropped, there isn’t any other nation 
with the industrial know-how to do a job like this. 

Tue Present: It is very impressive, I must say. Are the 
other Defense Commands equipped the same way? 

GeneraL: Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, to guard against 
accidents, each Defense Command has two complete opera- 
tions rooms like this, either one of which can take full control 
if the other is destroyed. 

Tue Preswwent: We've kept ahead in the armaments race. 
Who'd dare attack us when we're set up like this? 

Dr. THompson: Surely nobody would. I don’t think you 
need expect any trouble. 

Te Present: Well, this has all been very interesting. 
(To the Brigadier) General, have you had any exciting times 
here you can tell me about? 

Bricapier: Yes, sir. Every time a meteorite comes down — 
a shooting star, you know — our radar boys track it, shoot it 
down, and send us in an alert. We have a few bad moments 
until we get the spectrographic report. If it’s iron and nickel 
— and it always has been so far — we know God sent it, and 
relax. Someday it'll be uranium, and then we'll have to push 
a button. Or plutonium. 

Tue Present: How many shooting stars have you shot? 

CoLoneL Sparks (laughing politely): We get an average 
of twelve a month. In August it’s the worst, of course. The 
Perseids, you know. 

Tue Preswent (puzzled): Iran... ? 
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Bricapier (hastily): No, sir. The Perseid meteors. Named 
after Perseus. Astronomers are a classical bunch. 

THe Preswwent (recovering): Oh, sure. (Turning to the 
Colonels) Gentlemen, how do you like this job? 

Cotonet Sparks: We have a feeling of grave responsi- 
bility. 

Tue Presipent: The fate of nations is in your hands. But 
always remember that our nation is the most precious. 

Born CoLonets (awed): Yes, sir. 

GENERAL: Well, Mr. President, we've fallen a little behind 
our schedule. They'll be waiting for us at the mess. 

Tue Preswent: All right, General, let's get along. Gen- 
eral Anderson, Colonel Sparks, Colonel Peabody, I've en- 
joyed very much seeing your installation. Keep on your 
toes. We're all depending on you. 

GENERAL AND COLONELS (together): Yes, sir. (Schwartz 
goes over, opens the door, and stands stiffly at attention as 
the visitors file out amid a general chorus of “Goodby” and 
“Goodby, sir.” Schwartz closes the door. The Brigadier and 
Colonels sit at their desks.) 

Bricaprer: Well, that’s that. The Old Man gave him a 
good story; I coukdn’t have done better myself. 

Coronet Sparks (still in the clouds): He is depending 
on us. 

Bricapier: Don’t take it too hard. All we're supposed to 
do is make the other guy sorry. We can’t save any lives or 
1ebuild any cities. Never forget what those buttons do. 

CoLoneL Sparks: Just the same, sir, I'm glad I was born 
an American. We've got the know-how. I’m glad I'm on the 
side that’s ahead in the race. . 

CoLoneL Peasopy (disgusted): Sparks, you talk like a 
high-school kid. For this job, you’re supposed to have some 
good sense and detachment. 

(Just then, there is a dull rumble. The floor and the walls 
of the room shake, and a couple of sizable chunks of con- 
crete fall out of the ceiling. The lights go out, except for the 
green ones in the control board. Emergency lights, dimmer 
than the regular ones, come on at once. All the men are on 
their feet.) 

Bricapier: What was that? (Recollecting himself) Pea- 
body, get on the phone to headquarters. Sparks, get out the 
red-line messages for the last twenty-four hours. Captain, 
anything from the defense center? 

Captain: My line to them seems to be out, sir. 

BricapieR: What have you got for status? Anybody show- 
ing yellow or red? 

Captain: San Francisco is red, sir. 

Cotonet Sparks (riffling wildly through teletype mes- 
sages): This must be it! San Francisco! (Screaming) San 
Francisco gone! 

Bricapier: Shut up, Sparks. Take it easy. (To Peabody) 
Can't you get headquarters? 
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Co.onet Peasopy: The line is dead. I can’t get reserve 
operations, either. Maybe this is the real thing. 

Coronet Sparks (Still half-hysterical): We better do 
something. Remember what it says in the book: counter- 
attack must take action before the enemy's destruction of 
our centers is complete. 

BricapieER: First we need an enemy. Who's got the high- 
est negative rating in the latest State Department digest? 

CoLoneL Peasopy (who has quietly taken the messages 
from in front of Sparks): Denmark, sir. But it’s well below 
the danger point. All we've got is this: (reading) COPEN- 
HAGEN 1635 HOURS 22 JANUARY. WIDESPREAD DIS- 
APPROVAL OF WILLIAMS FOUNTAIN, STATUARY 
GROUP PRESENTED THE KING OF DENMARK BY 
U. S.. BEING SHOWN BY PEOPLE COPENHAGEN. 
FOUNTAIN BEEN PELTED VEGETABLES BY HOOD- 
LUM GROUPS THREE OCCASIONS, FORMAL PRO- 
TEST STATING STATUE INSULTS KING RECEIVED 
FROM ROYAL ACADEMY ART IN FOLLOWING 
TERMS QUOTE .. . and so on. Nothing there, I'd say. 

Co.onet Sparks: Nothing there! San Francisco's in ruins, 
you fool, and we're sitting here like three warts on a pickle. 
All that over a lousy set of statues. I say let em have it. 

Bricapier (to Peabody): Is that the hottest you've got? 

CoLonet Peasopy: Yes, sir. I don’t think it could have 
been Denmark. Though that sculptor, Williams, does live 
in San Francisco. 

Bricaprer: We better wait and be sure Captain, how are 
your lines now? 

Cotonet Sparks (with rising hysteria): What have we 
got this stuff for if we don’t use it? Didn’t you hear what the 
President said? He’s depending on us; they're all depending 
on us. If you haven't got the guts, I have. (Before he can be 
stopped, he rushes to the control board and shoves a sergeant 
to the floor. Peabody is after Sparks in a flash. He pulls him 
around and knocks him to the floor. Sparks’ head hits hard, 
and he lies still.) 

Co.one Peasopy: General, he did it! Copenhagen shows 
red! (Concluded on page 28) 
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NOTE: Louis N. Ridenour wrote “Military Security and 
the Atomic Bomb” in the November issue of Fortune, at- 
tacking the notion that the U. S. could achieve “security by 
concealment” of its scientific knowledge of atomic power. 
Since then the principle underlying his view seems to have 
been incorporated in Anglo-American policy. Dr. Ridenour, 
a nuclear physicist and a professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, went to M. I. T.’s Radiation Lab- 
oratory four years ago and helped develop radar weapons 
there. He believes that while “security by achievement” may 
determine any victory, the difference between victor and van- 
quished in a war fought with atomic power would be merely 
a few percentiles of obliteration. And he fears that such a 
war will be inescapable if there is an atomic-ar ts race, 
since the slightest error, such as often occurs when men 
under great tension become trigger-happy, would touch off 
stupendous destruction. 

Dr. Ridenour has not tried to write a fantasy; he has 
tried to put into the form of a grim playlet the sober conclu- 
sions to which he feels driven by knowledge of physics, 
weapons, and human behavior. His moral: we should do all 
that decently can be done to avoid an atomic-ar ts race. 

What that “all” may be, he does not, as a natural scientist, 
attempt to define. Further definition is the job of social 
scientists, statesmen, philosophers, and citizens. 
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Your Witness: 
HZRA POUND 


pale, catlike face with greenish cat eyes and exuberant 

red hair,” wrote the critic, Iris Barry, when describing 
Ezra Pound. For years — all of his life, in fact — Pound has 
been a literary storm-center. Now he is a politica] and moral 
question mark too. You have probably seen his picture in 
recent news stories. Perhaps the caption called him a traitor 
to the American cause, for that is what Pound is. But he is a 
poet, also, and that has made his case a difficult one. 

Pound’s importance began to be felt around 1912, when 
Harriet Monroe’s rebel publication, Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse, championed the cause of free verse. It is hard for us to 
understand the furor of feeling that this small but valiant 
periodical aroused. We who have grown up since then take 
for granted the unrhymed line, the broken rhythm, the unre- 
strained choice of subject matter found in the work of the 
Imagists — and especially in that of Ezra Pound. 

At the time, Pound was living abroad, keeping as far away 

as possible from his native Idaho. He was born there in 1885, 
and had begun his tour of American colleges at the ripe age 
of fifteen. From the University of Pennsylvania Pound 
jaunted to Hamilton College, then returned to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania as instructor. A bout with the admin- 
istration of Wabash College, whose faculty he had joined, 
resulted in his dismissal after four months of teaching. 
Pound says he was accused of being “the Latin Quarter 
we” 
"When in 1908 Pound flounced off to Gibraltar he had 
only 80 dollars in his pocket. A few months later he tried 
living in London, but the climate there seemed dry to him 
and he thought Paris might be better. Eventually he hit 
upon the idea of living at Rapallo, in Italy, where he stayed 
until forced to return to the United States as a war criminal 
a few months ago. Pound had been making short-wave 
broadcasts of Fascist propaganda since 1941. 

The political case against Ezra Pound has been settled 
after a fashion: he has been legally declared insane. But 
what about his poetry? Should we deny his poetry a demo- 
cratic audience? Many people think he has lost that right. 
Just as many probably do not agree. 

Recently, while Pound was-still broadcasting from Italy, 
the distinguished poet and critic, Conrad Aiken, felt that 
Pound's poetry merited publication in a forthcoming anthol- 





POEMS TO REMEMBER 





ogy of famous English and American verse. As editor of the 
anthology, Aiken included the poems. As publisher, Bennett 
Cerf withdrew them — but published his reasons for doing 
so, along with the titles of the poems Aiken had chosen. 
Then the furor began. Letters began pouring in to Mr. Cerf, 
damning him or glorifying him. Opinion was equally divided. 
Against including Pound in the Aiken anthology (quotations 
from several letters) : 

“It is utter nonsense to attempt to separate a creative 
individual from his work. They are inseparable . . . a tree 
is known by its fruit and a man is known by his works and 
an evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit . . . there is no line 
of demarcation between political ideas and culture — the 
one inevitably leads to the other. The composer Moussorgsky 
said that ‘art is not an end in itself, but a means of addressing 
humanity’ . . . a poet is not less but more responsible than 
his fellow citizens . . . his voice must carry truth . . . there 
can be not divorce of politics and literature. A traitor such 
as Pound should be forgotten as quickly as possible.” 

For including Pound in the Aiken anthology: 

“A poem may not always be the man. A poem may be a 
statement, a fragment, related to extra-political factors. 
Poems have a life of their own, and must stand or fall by 
their own poetic values . . . There cannot be censorship in a 
free world. Good or bad, each mind must be allowed to 
weigh and consider . . . Destructive thought should be 
aired whenever it exists, in order to expose it to criticism. 
.. . The poems of Pound are not Fascist . . . we must not 
confuse the poet with the man.” 

Finally, Mr. Cerf had the honest courage to withdraw 
his censorship of Pound. The clinching argument, he says, 
was “once begun, where can you draw the line in this sort 
ot thing?” In other words, where would censorship stop? 

Ezra Pound’s legal insanity has tangled up his publishing 
affairs so knottily that we are unable to obtain reprint rights 
on any complete poem. We regret this, for Senior Scholastic 
would like to give its readers a chance to form their own 
opinions about the poems’ intrinsic worth. Those among you 
who are interested, however, will find ample Pound material 
in the following volumes: 

Lustra, by Ezra Pound (Alfred A. Knopf & Co.); Per- 
sonae, by Ezra Pound (Liveright); Modern American Po- 
etry, edited by Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace); The 
New Poetry, edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Henderson 
(Macmillan); back issues of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. 

Let us know what you think. Should lines such as the fol- 
lowing, which contain no subversive doctrine, be denied the 
honor of American publication because their author is him- 
self a traitor? 


When I behold how black, immortal ink 
Drips from my deathless pen — ah, well-away! 
Why should we stop at all for what I think? 
There is enough in what I chance to say. . . . 

— Ezra Pound 
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Since 1846, four generations of Pennsylvania Railroad 

' . men and women—working together as a team—have 

; Z Pa striven ceaselessly to improve transportation for the 
° ; American people. 


— 


Each generation has made its vital contribution, left its 
mark on the roadbed of progress. 


The first generation laid the immense framework, with 
few exceptions, of the present Pennsylvania System .. . 
The second double-tracked, triple-tracked, four-tracked 
—broadened and strengthened it . . . The third genera 
tion drove the tunnels under the Hudson River and built 


NO HUGE STEAM SHOVELS to help early Pennsylvania Railroad builders! It 
was pick, shovel and muscle—as you can see from this old photograph. 
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the great Pennsylvania Station in New York; linked New 
England with the Pennsylvania Railroad by bridging the 
East River at Hell Gate; electrified the railroad’s Atlantic 
seaboard operation—and, in addition, helped to move 
the enormous numbers of men and materials that brought 


victory in World Wars I and II. 


Today the fourth and newest generation, united with the 
third—altogether a working force of 160,000 employees 
—is not only meeting the day-to-day transportation 
needs of the American traveler and shipper—but building 
new locomotives, new cars, new technical equipment to 
cafry on the work of progress so ably started 100 years ago. 
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FOOTPRINTS 


MAKE HEADLINES 


A featurette can get your foot 
in the door of your school paper 


“wre left the lone footprint on the ceiling over 
locker 13?” 

An alert reporter led off a featurette for his school news- 
paper with this question. By the time it appeared in print 
among the more formal news stories it had acquired the 
headline “Robinson Crusoe Had Nothing On Us.” Every 
subscriber read it — and wondered. The few non-subscribers 
read it over someone else’s shoulder — and wondered. No 
one ever solved the mystery but the most logical conclusion 
was that a gym sneaker thrown into the air at the end of 
a basketball victory must have left its mark. 

Of course, that story was less important than the news 
stories occupying most of the space on the page where 
it appeared. But it served an excellent purpose. It brightened 
the news page. It piqued the reader's natural interest in 
the strange and mysterious, and aroused his curiosity, Be- 
cause of this emotional and humorous appeal it might be 
called a human interest story. 

A good student newspaper mirrors school life in all 
its phases. Its straight news columns tell what happens 
in the classroom, in the auditorium, on the athletic field. 
It must inform and record. But the liveliness and sparkle 
of the high school scene must be reflected, too — and the 
best mirror is the featurette. 

The featurette is the youngest and smallest member of 
the feature family. Since limited space in the average school 
newspaper seldom permits the longer feature story, the 
featurette becomes the ideal form for someone with an 
eve for putting color in the paper. 

Like its elder brother, the featurette is often a by-product 
of news. A news story reports the trip of several Connecticut 
students to a New England music festival. But a featurette 
records an odd experience there. 

This is a coincidence. 

Earl Pike and John Whipple of the senior class were 
sauntering down the main street of Keene, N. H., scene 
of the recent music festival. Simultaneously they caught 
sight of a sign over a hardware store that made them stop 
in wonder. It bore the following name: PIKE & WHIP- 
) 


In its role as by-product of the news the featurette may 
arouse interest in a coming event. 


Have you ever tried to eat a meal that wasn't there, 
or to wash your hands without soap, towels, or even water? 
It's not as easy as it sounds, and if you have any doubts 
ask any member of the “Our Town” cast. 

Those are not lessons in sign language going on in room 
218 every afternoon. Rather, one of the mothers is probably 
learning to operate in an imaginary kitchen . . . Just one 
of the unique features of the spring play in the absence of 
practically all scenery and properties. 
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By Jennie Copeland 


Featurettes are fun to write. Anyone can qualify because 
featurettes can seldom be assigned in advance. The unex- 
pected happening makes the best subject. 

An unusual or humorous incident may lead to the most 
effective kind of short feature. It must arouse the reader's 
interest or curiosity in the very first sentence. The writer 
of the Pike and Whipple story expressed a challenge in the 
simple opening sentence: “This is a coincidence.” Every- 
body is interested in a coincidence. 

Unlike the news story which usually begins with a sum- 
mary lead, the featurette may be written with the element 
of suspense introduced at the very beginning and sustained 
until the end. After the striking statement, it proceeds with 
the information simply and chronologically until it discloses 
the solution or the surprise at the end. Notice how the 
reporter develops an incident featurette around a letter 
received in the school office: 


Even a guidance director may be baffled by a single (or 
singular) situation. 

This situation came to Miss Elizabeth Perkins in the 
form of a letter from the State Department of Education. 
What could be more proper than an announcement about a 
meeting of principals and guidance directors? But it was 
the second enclosure which completely bewildered her. A 
careless clerk in the State Capitol had somehow enclosed 
in the letter a mimeographed card from the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry: 

“There will be a veterinarian at your place on Wednesday 
a.m., Oct. 14, to test your cattle. Kindly have them all in 
the barn. Also please have a man at home to assist.” 


Persons of interest also make good material for featurettes 
and a subject apparently as dul] as statistics may have a 
colorful aspect. A story may even be hiding in the files of 


student names, yours for the discovering! 


The Smiths and the Joneses are out of the running as 
far as the school population is concerned. Chapman has the 
largest representation this year, with 18 students bearing 
that name... . 


Another possible subject for the featurette is the “multiple 
interview.” A questionnaire issued with the cooperation of 
the English department asks, for example, “What would 
you like most to do with the money you will get from your 
War Bonds ten years hence?” It yielded a featurette which 
began: “Many Franklin students will be traveling around 
the world ten years from now... .” 

One word of caution: Don’t try to say too much in your 
featurette. A common weakness of student journalists is to 
over-write — to bury the interesting facts in words, words, 
words. Use simple, direct sentences. Give special thought to 
a colorful beginning and a strong ending — and let the 


story tell itself! 
CREATIVE WRITING 


















































































































































































































































Read All 


OW often does your next-door neigh- 
bor buy a book? Or the tycoon of 
town, for that matter? And you? 
What kind of book is it—a regular hard- 
cover edition, costing $2.50 or more, 
or a paper-bound reprint for 25 cents? 
Seven years ago, you couldn’t buy 
a twenty-five cent book if you wanted 
to. There were none. Today paper-back 
publishing is big business, and new 
ventures are hatching like spring incu- 
bators. Book companies are gambling — 
or is it a gamble? — that the millions of 
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pany. And now comes Bantam Books, 
controlled by the Curtis Publishing Co. 
and Grosset & Dunlap, with a regular 
formula. Each month Bantam publishes 
one fiction book, one nonfiction, one 
mystery and one western. 

Bantam is the first real challenge to 
Pocket Books, but there are many other 
contenders — Popular Library and Dell 
and Avon, among the quarter books. 
Then there are older reprint companies. 
The biggest bargain was offered by the 
little nickel and dime reprints put out 
by Haldeman-Julius, which are still 
around. Everyman’s Library (Dutton) 
has offered for years unabridged re- 
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prints of the classics for 95 cents. So 
has The Modern Library, (Random 
House) over a quarter-century old, and 
still going strong. World Publishing 
Company since 1939 has published the 
big Tower line at 49 cents, which sells 
in Woolworth, Walgreen, W. T. Grant, 
and J. C. Penny chain stores. But Mr. 
De Graff is not worried. When asked 
who was his biggest competitor now 
that the war is over, he replied, “Gaso- 
line.” What Mr. De Graff means is that 
he is afraid that riding in cars will cut 
down on reading which flourished in 
trains. But will the millions who have 
acquired a healthy appetite for books 
abandon them so easily? 


WHAT’S NEW? 


THE BULWARK. By Theodore Dreiser 
(Doubleday), $2.75. 


Theodore Dreiser was a writer whose 
long career demonstrated an honest 
effort to portray the truth as he saw it. 
He saw it clearly indeed, but his love 
for humanity, his ability to create real 
characters with real problems were 
always handicapped by a flawed talent. 
Some of his writing would shock an 
English class, and unless you read some 
of his great books, you may wonder how 
he ever became one of America’s lead- 
ing novelists. A part of the answer to 
this lies in The Bulwark, a sincere and 
moving story of the impact of the world 
and morality upon a Quaker family. The 
children of Benecia and Solon Barnes 
grow up in the “roaring twenties” and 
the pull upon them of that postwar 
period is stronger than their religion. 
Only Solon remains steadfast, and out 
of the sorrow and confusion of his 
children’s tragedy, he finds a strong and 
kindly philosophy, which is still Quaker. 

For comparison, you should read The 
Friendly Persuasion, by Jessamyn West, 
(Harcourt, Brace), $2.50. This is also 
about Quakers, and gives you a very 
kind and friendly feeling toward them. 
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The book itself is delightful —full of 
humor, of gentle conflict between the 
drab life of the Quakers and the strong 
impulse to liveliness of the Birdwells. 
It lacks the depth of Dreiser’s book, but 
for sheer charm and fun, it’s tops. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
ALLEN WHITE (Macmillan), $3.75. 


The author of this excellent story of 
his own life was one of America’s most 
respected citizens when he died about 
two years ago. Yet William Allen White 
always held himself in low esteem. He 
says he was, from childhood “a born 
exhibitionist”; “a smart aleck” whom 
“it took at least forty years to tame 
_. . down.” The fraternity boys at the 
University of Kansas thought he was 
“too damned fresh.” He called himself, 
at 29, “just a little oleaginous molecule 
with a red round face.” And he con- 
fesses, “I am not naturally a good man.” 
That gives you some idea of the kind of 
book this. is, and how disarming is the 
author’s frankness. He was a remark- 


almost bloodless revolution is the story 
of Double Ten. It is not a spy thriller, 
but an almost unknown chapter from 
the history of our relations with China. 
It all took place during the struggle be- 
tween the Manchus and the old Ming 
dynasty which came to an end with 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s establishment of the 
first Chinese Republic in 1912. Among 
the heroes of the revolution were Cap- 
tain Anse] O’Banion and General Homer 
Lea who whipped the Chinese in this 
country into shape as an army, smug- 
Dr. Sun into this country, and 
helped conceal the Chinese under- 
from the authorities. A good 
story by the author of Three Times I 
Bow. 
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F THE witches in fairy tales had any sense, the “hopeless” 

tasks they make poor princesses do for them would 
include finding a traveler who doesn’t like to brag about his 
wanderings. This would be a hunt for the impossible. For, 
as Ulysses and Marco Polo could tell you — half the fun of 
traveling is telling the stay-at-homes all about it. 

Until relatively modern times, true travel tales, written 
down in diaries or padded out in adventure epics, had to 
pinch-hit for today’s newspapers and travel magazines. 
Repeated by word of mouth from city to hamlet and from 
peddler to burgher, these chronicles were people's only 
source of knowledge about other lands and civilizations. If 
it hadn’t been for early “tourist” accounts, Europeans would 
not have dressed in silk or smoked tobacco or known algebra. 

The Bible had the greatest civilizing influence on the 
Western world of any descriptive chronicle. Perhaps it seems 
inappropriate to associate such exalted writing with trav- 
elogues. Yet some of the Bible’s most inspiring passages 
are based on travels — St. Peter's itinerant preachings in 
Italy, and the exodus of Moses leading his enslaved people 
out of Egypt. 

When central European Middle Ages townfolk listened 
to sermons and read their translations of the Bible, they 
became aware of completely alien lands. They followed 
Joseph into Egypt, learned about the Nile, papyrus parch- 
ment, cotton, granaries, and flood control. Reading about 
the sailings of Noah, they found descriptions of how to 
cultivate vineyards. From St. Paul's wanderings they dis- 
covered Damascus and Antioch, Cyprus and Turkey, Greece 
and Spain. 

A treasure chest of information about new lands and cus- 
toms was opened up to Europeans through the voyage 
legend of the Argonauts and through such epics as Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey and Virgil's Aeneid. Hunting for the 
Golden Fleece, Jason sailed his ship Argo to the Aegean 
isle of Lemnos and up the Dardanelles. He met the nasty 
Harpies off northern Greece, found the Fleece on the shores 
of the Black Sea, and perhaps sailed as far south as Libya 
in North Africa. The sea travels of Ulysses described for 
generations of Westerners the voyages that merchants fre- 
quently took after the Trojan War had opened the Darda- 
nelles trade route to Asia. 

Xenophon was the Emie Pyle of the third century B. C. 
The world’s first war correspondent, he fought with Cyrus 
in Persia, battled with guerrillas on the ensuing retreat 
through the wilds of Kurdistan (now in the news in relation 
to Iran), and gave the Western world its first account of life 
in Armenia and Georgia. 

In their eye-witness accounts, chroniclers following 
Alexander the Great brought the Mediterranean world into 
contact with India for the first time. A by-product of that 
tremendous trek of Alexander's was the influence of the 
Hindu-Buddhist religions on Christianity. Interesting statu- 
ettes have been found in western India which show the 
face of Buddha with the beard of Christ. 

When Caesar got through writing up his campaigns, 
there was little that educated Romans didn’t know concern- 
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ing life in England, France, Germany, and Switzerland. 
Vice versa, the Britons and French picked up their first 
knowledge of modern engineering and learned al] about 
calendars from the Romans. 

Beginning with the 8th century A. D., the Viking sagas, 
which dwell mostly on Leif Ericsson's discoveries of Green- 
land and New England, intimated the existence of the New 
World. The Russ Vikings not only first colonized and named 
Russia but, because they were not Christians, also were 
able to trade with the Moslems of the Near East. To their 
commercial headquarters on the Swedish isle of Gotland, 
the Vikings brought back Arabic coins and jewelry still 
found on the island. 

The greatest eye-opener for Europeans, the event which 
broadened their culture the most, was the Crusades. Led 
primarily by French lords, Christian knights from almost 
every moated town in medieval Europe rode off to the Near 
East to fight the Moslems. Not the most spectacular, but 
certainly the most lasting effect of the Crusades journeys 
was the initiation of trade with the Far East. The route 
of commerce from the Baltic down the Rhine and across 
north Italy’s Brenner Pass was opened up. On it flourished 
the teeming medieval cities of Lombardy and Flanders. 

New guidebooks to the Holy Lands appeared. Six schools 
for Oriental languages were started in Europe. Every Easter, 
European tourists shipped out to Palestine, making the 
French language the tongue of commerce in the Levant. 
Through the journals of Crusaders, the West discovered 
such new products as sugar and maize; lemons and melons; 
cotton, muslin, and damask. They learned of the colors lilac 
and purple; of the words azure, tariff, and corvette; of the 
lute, glass mirrors, and rosaries. 

The Crusades enabled Marco Polo to become the first 
European to visit the Khan of China. From Polo's journals, 
Westerners first learned about silk manufacture, Siberian 
dogsleds, the Gobi desert, and the fascinating people of 
Burma and Sumatra. Fast on the heels of Polo came the 
Lusiads, describing Vasco da Gama’s voyages to the Azores, 
South Africa, and India; and the journals of Columbus, of 
Amerigo Vespucci, of Balboa, and of one of Cortes’ lieu- 
tenants about the New World, With the stories of the 
Philippines brought back by Magellan's sailors, and with 
Hakluyt’s travel discussions on North America, Europeans 
finally knew about different civilizations clear around the 
world. 
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BOOKS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Here are 10 imaginary book titles 
for stories that have or might have 
been written. From information given 
you in “Travelers Can’t Keep Still,” try 
to choose the word or phrase which 
completes each statement correctly. 

1. From Damacus Westward to Spain 
would be a suitable title for a travel 
book written by (a) St. Paul; (b) St. 
John; (c). St. Patrick. 

2. The man who could honestly call 
his book I Came, I Saw, I Conquered 
is (a) Virgil; (b) Sophocles; (c) 
Caesar. 

8. A book entitled With Cyrus in 
Persia might be an eye-witness account 
written by (a) Cicero; (b) Ovid; (c) 
Xenophon. 

4. The most probable hero for a 
book called Homeward Bound from 
Troy. would be (a) Ulysses; (b) 
Aeneas (c) Homer. 

5. A true-story best-seller entitled 
My Life at the Court of Kublai Khan 
could have been written by (a) Vasco 
da Gama; (b) Amerigo Vespucci; (c) 
Marco Polo. 

6. The title, Christian Preacher in 
Italy, would fit a biographical sketch 
of (a) John the Baptist; (b) St. Peter; 
(c) Gabriel. 

7. The hero of a book entitled The 
Daring Adventure of the Golden Fleece 
would probably be (a) Ulysses; (b) 
Jason; (c) Hector. 

8. A traveler who might have chosen 


To Greenland and Return as an ac- 
curate title for an account of his voyage 
is (a) Leif Ericsson; (b) Christopher 
Columbus; (c) Magellan. 


CHECKING UP ON EZRA POUND 


Pound is headline news these days. 
How much did you learn about him 
from reading “Your Witness: Ezra 
Pound”? Underline the word or phrase 
which best completes each statement. 

1. Pound was born in (a) Wiscon- 
sin; (b) Idaho; (c) Michigan. 

2. When he graduated from college 
he became an instructor at (a) Har- 
vard; (b) the University of Virginia; 
(c) the University of Pennsylvania. 

3. One of the first critics to accept 
Pound as an important poet was (a) 
Conrad Aiken; (b) Harriet Monroe; 
(c) Louis Untermeyer. 

4. Pound lived for many years in 
(a) England; (b) France; (c) Italy. 

5. The charge of treason brought 
against Pound resulted in his being 
(a) declared insane; (b) found not 
guilty; (c) deprived of citizenship. 


THAT’S WHAT YOU SAY! 


This week you have to watch your 
step if you’re going to make a good 
score on the vocabulary test. One of 
the five words given after each itali- 
cized word has a meaning about the 
same or about the opposite of the word 
in italics. Find the word and mark it 
S for “same,” or O for “opposite.” 


1. Expand: (x) surround; (b) un- 
cover; (c) relieve; (d) contract; (e) 
reenforce. 

2. Shiftless: (a) poor; (b) soiled; 
(c) immovable; (d) assured; (e) lazy. 

3. Reside: (a) live; (b) return; (c) 
oppose; (d) reconsider; (e) deny. 

4. Concede: (a) share; (b) grant: 
(c) agreement; (d) consider; (e) post- 


pone. 

5. Identity: 
reference; (c) recognition; 
ference; (e) selection. 

6. Affirm: (a) strengthen; (b) say; 
(c) repeat; (d) inform; (e) believe. 

7. Adversity: (a) unwillingness; (b) 
bad temper; (c) prosperity; (d) friend- 
liness; (e) stubborness. 

8. Resume: (a) renew; (b) review; 
(c) summarize; (d) restrain; (e) con- 
clude. 

9. Amiable: (a) surly; (b) pretty; 
(c) flattering; (d) dishonest; (ce) 
faded. 

10. Eager: (a) bright; (b) intelli- 
gent; (c) understanding; (d) indiffer- 
ent; (e) worried. 

11. Facetious: 
untrue; (c) clear; 
ous. 

12. Egotism: 
modesty; (c) achievement; 
(e) doubt. 

13. Anecdote: (a) medicine; (b) 
poison; (c) story; (d) poem; (e) de- 
scendant. 

14. Meek: (a) intolerant; (b) happy; 
(c) successful; (d) domineering (e) 
uncertain. 


(a) cooperation; (b) 


(d) dif- 


(a) imaginative; (b) 
(d) open; (e) seri- 


(a) happiness; (b) 
(d) loss; 
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Pilot Lights 
(Concluded) 


SERGEANT (at a teletype): Sir, here’s 
a message from the defense center. 
They’ve got their line working again. 
(He tears it off and brings it to the 
Brigadier.) 

Captain: Stockholm’s gone red, sir. 

CoLone. Peasopy: Sure. The Danes 
thought it was the Swedes. That ex- 
port-duties row. 

Bricapier: And the Swedes have got 
two hot arguments on their hands. 
They'll take the British, too, just to be 
sure. The British soak the Russians, and 
then we're next. (He reads the message 
he has been holding, and drops into a 
chair.) Peabody, that was an earth- 
quake! Epicenter right smack in San 
Francisco. 

Captain: London’s gone red, sir. 


And Edinburg, and Manchester, and 
Nottingham, and — 

CoLoneL Peasopy: Dark Ages, here 
I come. It’s a pity the Security Council 
didn’t have time to consider all this. 

BricapiER: Peabody, you're begin- 
ning to sound a little like Sparks. Come 
to think of it, there was nothing wrong 
with him but too much patriotism and 
too little sense. Captain, we probably 
can’t pull this out of the fire but we’ve 
got to try. Send a message on all cir- 
cuits. (The Captain sits down at a tele- 
type keyboard.) 

Captain: Ready, sir. 

BricapiER: To all stations: URGE 
IMMEDIATE WORLDWIDE 
BROADCAST THIS MESSAGE: DES- 
TRUCTION COPENHAGEN 1910 
HOURS THIS DATE INITIALED 
BY THIS STATION THROUGH 
GRIEVOUS ERROR. ATTACKS 


SENIOR 


MADE SINCE BASED ON IDEA 
DESTUCTION COPENHAGEN WAS 
ACT OF WAR, WHICH IT WAS 
NOT REPEAT NOT. URGE AT- 
TACKS BE STOPPED UNTIL SITU- 
ATION CAN’ BE _ CLARIFIED. 
THERE IS NO REPEAT NO WAR. 
END. 

CotoneL Peasopy (who has been 
watching board): The hell there isn't. 
New York’s gone red, and Chicago, and 

. (The room rocks, the lights go out. 


With a dull, powerful rumble, the roof 


caves in.) 
CURTAIN 

This playlet apeared in the January, 
1946, issue of Fortune, and is reprinted by 
permission. Copyright, 1946, by Time, Inc. 
Non-professional groups may produce the 
playlet without payment of royalties, pro- 
vided permission is obtained from Dr. 
Louis N. Ridenour, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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By Gertrude Schweitzer 


HE came into the house from 

school, banging the screen door, 

yelling, “Hi, mom, I'm home!” 
and clumping up the stairs to her room, 
all in one unbroken pattern of sound 
and motion. If her mother had not 
answered her, she would have paused 
to investigate. As it was, the familiar 
expected voice barely registered on the 
surface of her brain, suggesting that 
everything was normal. 

As soon as she had reached her room 
and disposed of her books, she pulled 
off her cotton school dress and slip and 
threw them down on the bed. She put 
on a pair of wrinkled dungarees and 
a man’s old, frayed white shirt, rolling 
the dungaree legs up to her knees and 
the sleeves of the shirt up to her elbows, 
and letting the shirttail hang out long 
and wide. 

In common with thousands of other 
American girls, she now, standing in 
her nice, comfortable, warm home, be- 
fore her well-filled clothes closet, pre- 
sented the pitiable picture of a child 
whom need has forced to wear her big 
brother's inappropriate, unbecoming, 
outgrown garments. 

But from there on, her uniform devi- 
ated. She wore no charm bracelets, no 
jewelry at all except a wrist watch. Her 
thick, dark hair was short, and its wind- 
blown appearance had been achieved 
not with shears, bobby pins or curlers, 
but by the blowing of the wind. And 
there was no lipstick on her wide, up- 
curving mouth, no lipstick at all. 

A moment later she tore down the 
Stairs again, carrying a fishing rod and 
whistling skrilly and tunelessly. In the 
hall she skidded to a stop just short of 
colliding with her mother. 

“Oops!” she said, grinning. “Sorry!” 
She stood with her legs wide apart, the 
fishing rod on her shoulder, towering 
over her small, dainty mother. “I'm 
going fishing with Skeet. Be back for 
supper!” 

“Frances, you haven't forgotten?” Her 
mother’s smile was brilliant, charming. 
“Beth’s party tonight?” 

“Ohmigosh! Do I have to go?” 

“Of course, dear. How could you not 
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This dance was different; she 
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go to your cousin’s sixteenth-birthday 
party — an event like that?” 

“Suppose I was sick. If I was sick I 
couldn't go.” 

“But you aren't sick,” her mother 
said firmly, “and I’m sure you aren't 
going to be sick.” A strained heartiness 
came into her voice. “Besides, it’s going 
to be a lovely party, and I’m sure you'll 
have a wonderful time.” 

The girl shrugged. “I never do,” she 
said cheerfully. “I never have a won- 
derful time at parties.” 

“You might,” the mother said, “if 
you only weren’t so—” She paused and 
looked her daughter up and down and 
made a helpless gesture with her small 
hands, not finishing the sentence. 

But the girl, walking along the road 
with her fishing rod to meet Skeet, 


met a man who saluted her as Diana 


knew exactly what her mother meant. 
She was a tall, lanky girl with hard 
muscles, a long, swinging stride and a 
deep, slightly hoarse voice, and she 
knew that it was a constant shock to 
her mother that she was not, ‘instead, 
small and fluffy and soft-spoken — the 
kind of girl her mother must have been. 
She was sorry she was such a disap- 
pointment, but she would not have 
changed into a girl like that if she could. 
It was bad enough to be any kind of 
girl, when boys were the ones who 
did all the things that were fun, but 
at least she wasn’t one of those silly, 
giggling idiots. 

As though to illustrate her point, a 
battered-up jalopy clattered by her on 
the road, and her cousin Beth called to 
her in a high-pitched, affected voice, 
and then turned to the boy next to her 
and giggled, for no reason at all. Beth’s 
hair was a long, golden, gently curling 
cascade around her shoulders, and her 
mouth was a vivid flash of laughing red, 
and her eyes, looking up at the boy, 
were meltingly soft. 

The girl watched them pass. Then 
she picked up a pebble and tossed it 
strongly through the trees, admiring 
the length of the throw. In another year 
she would be sixteen herself, but she 
would never be like Beth, mooning at 
a boy that way. People would be after 
her even more then, telling her a girl 
of sixteen had to act grown-up and 
lady-like, talking about boys in that sly, 
sidelong way they had that they 
thought was funny, but she wouldn't 
care. She was going to be different. 
Maybe she would be a flyer, and fly 
planes all over the world — make rec- 
ords, like Amelia Earhart and those — 
and when she jumped out of her plane, 
ta"! and agile in her pilot suit, she would 
take off her cap and goggles and smile 
at the assembled crowd, and they would 
gasp and say: 

“A girl! Can you believe it—a girl! 
Who would have thought a girl could 
fly a plane that way?” ' 

A long, low whistle distracted her 
from thoughts of the future. She re- 
turned the whistle, slid through an in- 
discernible gap in the bushes and came 
out upon the edge of a pond, where 
a boy sat dangling a slack fishing line 
in the water. 

“Hi, Skeet!” she greeted him, mean- 
while readying her own equipment. 
“How they biting?” 

“Not so good, Frankie,” he said. His 
voice was still in an alarming state of 
transition, and its strange hoarseness, 
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alternating with sudden shrill squeaks, 
had given rise to the rumor that he had 
once swallowed a mosquito which had 
bitten him in the throat, Hence the 
nickname. 

The girl sat down beside him, un- 
flinchingly impaled a worm upon her 
hook, and threw her line into the water. 
They did not speak again, after their 
exchange of greetings, until they 
knocked off for a snack. Then Skeet 
said, between bites of peanut-butter 
sandwich: 

“They're after me to go to Beth Cal- 
vert’s dance tonight.” 

“Who's after you?” 

“Oh, you know — ma and Mrs. Cal- 
vert and Beth. They're low on guys, so 
they want me to go.” He screwed up a 
long, freckled nose and rubbed one 
square brown hand over his sun- 
bleached hair. “What would I do at a 
dance, tell me that? I got no use for 
women, and all that stuff.” 

“T’'ve got to go too,” she said. “On 
account of Beth being my cousin, I 
can’t get out of it. But I don’t see why 
you —” 

He grimaced; “Yeah, I don’t see why 
either, But ma and Mrs. Calvert are 
friends, and ma thinks this would be 
helping her out.” He gave a short, bitter 
laugh. “She should know what a help 
I'll be at a dance!” 

They both stared moodily at the 
water. “Well, anyway,” Frankie said, 
“we can kind of stick together.” 


Frankie grimaced at herself in 
Beth’s mirror. It seemed to her that she 
looked as uncomfortable and unnatural 
as she felt, but actually the long white 
dress was very becoming, its billowing 
skirt covering her lanky legs, rounding 
her bony lines, emphasizing her strong 
slimness. There was in her movements 
no conscious awkwardness, but a kind 
of free-swinging, wild, boyish grace that 
was softened by the flowing dress. 

Frankie saw none of this. She saw 
only an absurd, artificial femininity — 
something deceptive, of which she 
wanted no part. 

“My, you look nice!” Beth’s voice was 
sirupy — the special voice she reserved 
to be overheard by boys. “Your gown 
is sweet!” Her smile was supercilious, 
her eyes patronizing the white dress. 
Her own dress was an unrelieved black, 
close-fitting, deeply cut — a sixteen-year- 
old dream of a dress. 

“Thanks,” Frankie answered in her 
clipped, husky voice. “I don’t feel sweet 
—I feel like a dope. Let’s go.” 

“My goodness, you sound as if you're 
going to be tortured or something.” 
Beth led her into a room filled with boys 
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and girls. “You know almost everybody, 
don’t you? You'd think they were going 
to bite you.” 

It was true that Frankie knew almost 
everybody — but not on these terms, 
not all dressed up like this, a girl 
among boys, a girl who looked sweet. 
They were the same boys with whom 
she had gone fishing and played base- 
ball and shot marbles as an equal, as 
one of them. She couldn’t dance with 
them now, smiling coyly the way the 
other girls did, pretending to be en- 
chanting — pretending to enchant. There 
was Joe Crane, who only yesterday had 
called her a stinker because she had 
beat him in a race to school by kurdling 
a hedge; there was Bob Hendy, who 
had put her out at first; there was 
Skeet — 

“Hi, Skeet,” she said. 

He came away from the pillar against 
which he had been stiffly leaning, run- 
ning one finger between his neat white 
collar and his reddening neck, watching 
her warily. 

“Don’t look so scared,” she said, 
laughing. “It’s me.” 

“Migosh.” The first syllable was deep 
and resonant, the second a piping 
shriek. “It don’t seem like you.” 

“Well, you're pretty tricked out your- 
self!” 

He kept staring at her uncomfortably. 
“You gonna do any dancing?” he asked. 

“Me?” She glanced at the stag line — 
Joe Crane, Bob Hendy —“Don't be a 
dope!” 

He grinned then, relaxed. “Well, 
look,” he said. “I’ve gotta dance with 
Beth. I promised ma. But after that, 
what do you say we sneak outa here? I 
heard the frogs when I came by. There 
must be a million of ’em!” 

Frankie smiled slowly. “You're on,” 
she said. “I'll meet you back by the 
kitchen door in an hour — and I betcha 
my new set of books against your knife, 
I catch more frogs than you do.” 

“Well,” he said. “Well, I'd just as 
soon make a smailer bet. It’s just the 
idea of it, to have something to go for. 
It don’t necessarily have to be as big 
as my knife.” 

When he had gone off to dance with 
Beth, Frankie edged away to the wall 
and sat down. She watched Beth, who 
could hardly dance three steps with one 
boy before another cut in, and marveled 
at the look of happiness on her face, 
the look of triumph. That was the way 
Frankie felt when she had hooked a 
bigger fish than Skeet, when she had 
caught more frogs in the marsh. But 
because boys kept crowding around 
her! Why, when Frankie shot marbles 
she had every boy in the neighborhood 
watching her, some rooting for her and 
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others razzing her, but all of them ad- 
miring her uncanny skill, 

The same boys who hardly seemed 
to know she was here tonight, except 
to drop a careless, “Hi, Frankie,” as 
they passed. The same boys — but dif- 
ferent: their faces clean and their voices 
softened down and their manners all 
spruced up and shining; their eyes 
bright and warm and glad, when they 
looked at the girls. That was the trouble 
with dances and parties — that was why 
she hated them. They changed every- 
body” 

She wasn’t used to being alone, out 
of things. She liked to be in the middle 
of what was going on, not just sitting on 
the side lines this way —a droop in a 
white dress. 

Somebody’s mother passed by and 
patted her on the shdulder, telling her 
she looked lovely and asking her why 
she wasn’t dancing. She murmured 
something, but all at once the most 
awful feeling of panic hit her. 


Sur was always going to be out of 
things. It wasn’t only now — this party. 
It was something that had been grow- 
ing and growing and would get bigger 
all the time: the girls being happy and 
triumphant because the boys crowded 
around them, and the boys looking at 
the girls as though they were marsh- 
mallow - butter- pecan sundaes, and 
Frankie not in it at all. 

“All alone?” Another mother spoke to 
her, and Frankie could hear the pity in 
her voice. 

Sure — why not? I don’t care about 
this party stuff. I think it’s dopey. There 
was a time when she might have said 
that, but now she said, “Oh, no, thank 
you, I’m not alone. I’m just — waiting 
for my escort. There he is over there.” 

She looked around wildly, wanting 
to convince this woman that she wasn’t 
alone, out of it, a girl to be pitied. 

“Which one, dear?” the woman asked 
with kindly interest, following her 
glance. “Bobby Stanton?” 

Bobby Stanton, for whom she had 
once had to bait a hook because, al- 
though he was a star basketball player 
and very rugged, he couldn’t stand 
worms! Bobby Stanton, looking on past 
her, his eyes lighting up at the sight 
of a little redheaded girl on the dance 
floor — Deédee Vines, who couldn't 
even throw a ball straight. 

“No,” Frankie said. “There he is — 
that one.” 

She went toward him quickly, before 
she could think, trying to smile like 
a girl who was part of all this —a girl 
who had an escort waiting for her. He 

(Continued on page 41) 
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MY JOB 1S 70 KNOW WHERE YOUR 


NEXT MEAL 1S COMING From / 


As A RAILROAD YARDMASTER, I KNOW WHATS IN.EACH 
FREIGHT CAR THAT MOVES THROUGH MY YARD, WHERE IT CAME 
FROM, AND WHERE ITS GOING. AND WHEN I SIT DOWN TO 
DINNER, I CAN TELL MY WIFE A PRETTY DRAMATIC STORY 
ABOUT OUR MEAL—ABOUT THE THOUSANDS OF MILES 

THE FOOD WERE EATING HAS TRAVELED BY RAILROAD 





TO REACH OUR TABLE. FOR /WSTANCE — A 
==e Vi 


a 





FOR DINNER ARE CARRIED, I FIGURE, = 
AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 1,500 MILES 

BY RAILROAD, DEPENDING ON SEASON, 

ETC., BEFORE THEY REACH OUR TABLE. 

THEYRE KEPT FRESH IN REFRIGERATOR 

CARS LIKE THIS ONE.” 


“THE FRESH FRUITS Wt Eat 





TRAVEL EVEN FARTHER BY RAIL, 
AVERAGING AROUND 2,000 MILES 
FROM LOADING PLATFORM TO 
LOCAL FRUIT MARKET.” 





my 
OUR FRESH MEAT 
TRAVELS PROBABLY 1,500 MILES 
BY RAILROAD — FROM ITS 
FIRST TRAINRIDE TO ITS LAST 
ROUND-UP IN OUR KITCHEN.” 
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THE RAILROADS \VittRAly BRING 
US ‘OUR DAILY BREAD__AND ALL THE 
OTHER ‘STAFF OF LIFE’ FOODS MADE 
FROM GRAIN. THEY CARRY THE GRAIN TO 
STORAGE ELEVATORS, THEN TO THE MILLER 
AND EVENTUALLY TO THE GROCER AS 
FLOUR, BREAKFAST CEREALS, OR BREAD. 
THAT MEANS CLOSE TO 900 RAILROAD 
MILES TO BRING US ‘OUR DAILY BREAD” 





YES, THE RAILROADS GIVE THE FARMER GP Se a OBO eee 


A NATION-WIDE MARKET—AND ENABLE 
THE CONSUMER TO ENJOY THE VARIETY 
OF FOOD PRODUCED THROUGHOUT THE 
LAND. FURTHER EVIDENCE THAT eee A 


QUIZ on Railroadi = 4p0 Questions 
@ and Answers — copy 
of this illustrated booklet. 


SSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


929 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 





TNE NATIONS BASIC TRANSPORTATION RUWS ON RAILS” 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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SCHOOL’S OUT — SOON! 


The good old summertime is when you really have “time on 
your hands,” so how about using a few of those spare and 
shining hours for a new, improved beauty treatment? Turn 
your attention to all the fine points of good grooming and 
you'll turn yourself into a prettier, smoother lass. The chances 
are, all during the school year you've been ‘too busy” to 
give yourself a manicure, “too sleepy” to give your hair a 
nightly brushing, “too tired” to scrub your face and neck as 
often as they needed it, “too worn out” to give your clothes 
careful attention. Well, now’s the time — or soon will be — 
when you should toss all those alibis to the summer breezes 
and get going! 


BEAUTY AT THE BEACH 


Are you going to be “appealingly 
toasted” or “peelingly roasted” after 
sunbathing? If you hanker for a 
smooth, even tan, you'll do well to 
approach the sun gingerly, instead of 
frying yourself to the blister stage! 
It’s true that oils, lotions, and creams can’t produce a tan, 
but they can reduce the damage done by an overdose of 
Old Sol; use them generously before and during; then the 
after-effects will be pretty, rather than painful. For very-dry 
skins use an oil or an oily lotion; for an oily skin, a light 
cream or lotion is okay. Cover every square inch of exposed 
epidermis except mouth and eyes. Use pomade on your lips; 
wear sun specs or cover your eyelids with damp cotton pads. 
And, remember, you’re after a suntan, not a sunburn! A ten- 
minute turn on each side the first day and, if all goes well, 
add another five minutes each succeeding day. Keep out of 
the noonday sun and cover up after a dip. (A wet body 
encourages painful redness and ugly blisters!) If you get an 
overdose, tannic acid ointment will take away the sting and 
help calm down your lobster-red into a not-too-shocking 
pink! P.S. to “Freckles”: you can’t avoid them; you'd better 
learn to like ‘em! 
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HANDS DOWN, YOU WIN 


It’s a clever gal who has a finger in 
every pie of fun that’s cooking. And 
it’s a genius of a gal who has all 
ten fingers immaculately manicured. 
What's more, it’s easy to be this sort 
of a genius! Round up all your hand 
tools and use a sturdy work-table, the 
better to steady your hands and se 
avoid spilling things. First, shope your nails with a file and 





HOT. 


f 
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smooth the edges with an emery board. Next, soak your —_ 
hands in warm water for a few minutes, then push back the = Ps 
cuticle (gently, please) with an orangewood stick dipped in ree 
cuticle remover. (Need we add that you never cut, chew or : ne 
gnaw at the cuticle?) Last step in the groundwork process is pig 
a scrub session with a clean brush and soapy water. For a ae 
or : Q. Wh 
smooth polish job, only three strokes to each nail are neces- 
crew ct 
sary: (1) around the moon and up one side, (2) over the aii 
center, (3) up the other side. The hand-to-be-polished is held > te 
firm and flat on the table; your working hand is braced «a | 
against the table edge. And, for our money, either a color- : oe 
less or delicate shade of nail polish is first choice. Ask the i . 
boys; they agree. They rate “naturalness” as tops in looks. si 
NEED 


HAIR-DO’S AND DON’TS 


As if you don’t have enough trouble ‘ 
with your hair, along comes warm 
weather, sun, salt-water, and perspi- 
ration to give you a few more head- 
aches. But there are ways and means 
to keep such problems out of your 
hair! Don’t forget the stiff-bristle brush 





every day (100 strokes is good, 200’s better). And do re- rae : 
member to wash your hair as often as it needs same! Control ed e 
a too-dry scalp condition with an oil shampoo or a pre- ont b 
shampoo treatment of warm olive (or castor) oil rubbed into in we 
the scalp. Cotten pads moistened with witch hazel or eau de ahanl 
cologne will soak up excess oil, if that’s your tup trouble. ated 
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HOT-WEATHER RIDDLES 


Q. When is a bath not a bath? A. 
When it’s a swim! In other words, 
your daily dip-in-the-ocean is no sub- 
stitute for a good scrub session — 
without which you can’t get rid of the 
grime and perspiration you’re bound 
to accumulate in hot weather. 

Q. What unpleasant infection mas- 
querades under a sporting name? A. Athlete’s Foot. Cause: 
an ugly fungus that lies in wait for bare feet around beaches 
and pools. Guard against it by wearing sneakers, drying feet 
thoroughly after bathing and keeping them free from per- 
spiration. For excessive perspiration, use an absorbent pow- 
der. For curing an actual infection, see a doctor. 

Q. What's a sure-cure for summer hair problems? A. A 
crew cut (lets the air get to your scalp) and frequent sham- 
poos (keep the dirt out)! 

Q. What's the best way of getting “burned up”? A. Try to 
get your sun-tan all in one day! Take it easy, fellow. Sun- 
dose yourself ten or fifteen minutes for the first few days. 
From then on, you don’t have to worry about Old Sol. 





NEEDLES AND PINS 


If you’re going to be a summer camp- 

° er or a vacationer away from home, 

better get acquainted with the nee- 

dle-and-thread department. It’s a 

cinch to sew buttons on firmly if you 

first anchor your thread with a good, 

tight knot. Finish off the job with 

same. . . . Darning (not sewing up!) is the remedy for socks 

that pop holes. First, put a small running stitch around the 

edge of the hole; next, make like a weaving loom, running 

threads back and forth across the hole; then weave threads 

in and out of those crosswise threads. Maybe you weren't 

cut out for the life of a tailor, but you can be your own first 
aid station. 





























JOB INSURANCE 


Polishing the apple may be a boon to job-hunting, but polish- 
ing up yourself makes a better impression. Reason? Obvious. 


.No employer will hire a dungareed-sweatshirted young man, 


if he can hire one who's wearing neatly-pressed slacks, a 
clean shirt-with-collar, a tie and jacket. Other “added attrac- 
tions” are shined shoes (oxfords, not moccasins), socks that 
match your outfit, clean hands, fingernails, and handkerchief 
— and hair that stays put. Choose clothes which are appro- 
priate to the occasion. Leave fads and fanciful jackets at 
home. Wear your most conservative suit — or a not too “out- 
spoken” combination of slacks and jacket. Dress as if you 
“mean business.” 


IN THE BAG 


You can pack up a lot of trouble in any 
sort of a bag, if you go about the 
packing business haphazardly. Be 
systematic! Assemble everything with- 
in easy reach. The “musts” of good 
packing are (1) pack heavy, solid 
objects, such as shoes, first and put them at the back of the 
suitcase, (2) pack heavy clothes before those of lighter weight, 
(3) fill all available space and try to arrange your clothes if 
even layers. Tube and bottle tops should be screwed on tight 
and wrapped in paper. These, along with socks and other 
small items, can be stowed in the toes of shoes. Fit pairs of 
shoes together, toe of one against heel of other, and place 
them at back of suitcase, bottom layer. The space in front of 
the shoes is a good spot for your bathrobe and underwear. 
T shirts and sweaters should be rolled and fitted into crevices 
as wedging apparatus. Jackets go on the next layer. Button 
them and fold sleeves back from the shoulders; turn them up 
from the bottom and let the collars rest in peace! Slacks are 
folded lengthwise along the creases, and once crosswise — 
with cardboard slipped into the crosswise fold to keep them 
from wrinkling. Shirts, folded the same as jackets, take top 
place — and you're packed! 
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Marlia brings to sportsmen, through 
this series of advertisements, interest- 
ing facts on gun-making...to enhance 
appreciation of fine sporting firearms 
and to encourage their thoughtful 
handling and care. 


RIFLE’S HEART + Inventive genius and 
fine craftsmanship mark firearms actions 
which have stood the test of time. The 
action is the main “works” of the rifle. 
Mechanism which carries cartridge from 
magazine to chamber...locks action... 



































sembling action 

AMarlia nnd 7 
strikes firing pin 
---pulls out and 
ejects cartridge... 
is so compact that 
it fits into a man’s 
hand. All work- 
ing parts are heat- 
treated for life- 
time wear. Assem- 
bling is entrusted only to craftsmen of 
great experience and skill. All actions are 
tested before shipment. 

SOLID TOP RECEIVER © A major advance 
in firearms design and the invention of 
J. M. Marlin. Solid top permits lowest pos- 
sible mounting of telescope sight. Cart- 
ridge cases are ejected at side, cannot fly in 
shooter’s face. 


Testing actions at Marlin 
Firearms Plant 



















AT RIGHT are shown 
the “insides” of the 
Marlin 39-A Rifle. Its 
famous action has been 
continuouslyimproved 
over half a century. 


ALL WORKING 
PARTS of Marlin’s 
39-A are exposed for 
cleaning and oiling by 
turning a single take- 
down screw. This 
Marlinistheonlylever- 
action, .22 cal. repeat- 
ing rifle made. 


Marlin 


FIREARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A, 










next advertisement will reveal more 
teresting facts on fine gun-making.) 


BE SURE TO SEE MARLIN 1946 MODELS 
ON DISPLAY AT YOUR DEALER'S 
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NOW that frustrated feeling you get 

when browsing through a record 
store? Or it may even creep up on you 
while reading this column. There’s so 
much music on records! And more be- 
ing recorded all the time! Even with the 
most careful budget, your allowance 
can’t begin to cover all the records 
you'd like to own. 

The other day, we heard of a way to 
semi-solve this problem of “spot cash” 
money. The Nathan Straus Library in 
New York City has a “music open- 
house” for teen-agers two nights a 
week. Anyone can come. The library 
has a small collection of records. But the 
young people who attend bring their 
own records to supplement the eve- 
ning’s bill of fare. 

There’s no organized program. The 
kids put on the discs they want to hear. 
Afterward, they sit around and swap 
notes on the sax solo or the vocal. By 
sharing their private collection, they 
have a chance to hear and know more 
recordings, 

We think this is a great idea. We'd 
like to see many more such community 
projects. Nor is it necessary to follow 
the Nathan Straus formula. If you have 
a library you can use, that’s fine. If not, 
a share-the-records scheme would work 
just as well if 4 or 5 of you met at 
someone’s home once a week. 


POPULAR 


+ +#Metronome All Out (Victor) by 
All-Star Band, conducted by Duke El- 
lington. Sy Oliver leads the boys (18 
of the nation’s top jazz men) on the 
turn-over side, #4Look Out. 

#+#Nobody’s Sweetheart (Majestic) 
by Johnny Guarnieri. Great Guarnieri 
piano. Cozy Cole (drums) and Bob 
Haggert (bass) lend beautiful aid. 

#1 Wish I Could Shimmy Like My 
Sister Kate (ARA) by Bob Crosby 
Orch. Bob tortures an old Dixieland 
classic. 


CLASSICAL 


Rachmaninoff’s Isle of the Dead 
(Victor) by Koussevitsky apd the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. This compo- 
sition is one of Rachmaninoff's best. It 
shows the imagination and spirit of his 
better known works (the piano con- 
certos), and, in addition, is more tight- 
ly knit and logical in structure. Much 
as we like the music, the new record- 
ing has its weak points. Koussevitsky’s 
handling does not achieve the drive 
and drama that some of the passages 
warrant, 

Columbia’s April catalogue an- 
nounces another Isle of the Dead re- 
cording (by Mitropoulos and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra). Good 
idea to hear both before you buy. 


Four bright teen-agers have their own ‘‘music open-house” to share records. 
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iN ,, Say What 
2 Tar / You Please! 


- and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Senior Scholastic, is open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any kind, 
brickbats or orchids. We want to know 
what’s on your mind. Other readers do, 








too. Address Letters Editors, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. ¥. — The Editors. 


I read with interest the article on 
“How to Be a Ham” in the March 18th 
Senior Scholastic. 1 find, however, that 
the author fails to take into considera- 
tion a few important barriers in the 
road of enthusiastic radio amateurs. 
Learning enough about building a radio 
transmitter out of a book, without some- 
one to help you over the rough spots, 
is about as easy as picking up Advanced 
Algebra without a teacher! There is a 
great dearth of radio books which have 
any simple advice for beginners. The 
only one I’ve found is Alfred Morgan’s 
First Radio Book for Boys. 

E. S., Je. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Agreed, most radio books are pretty 
complicated, but there is one booklet 
which is simple and reliable: How to 
Become a Radio Amateur (published 
by American Radio Relay League), 
available at most radio shops for 25¢. 
In our defense: we did say (in the 
article) that hamming takes “time and 
brain power.” 







In answer to the question posed in 
your article entitled “Does UNO Go 
Far Enough?” (Feb. 4th issue), I say 
NO! 

In my opinion, there is no time to be 
lost in urging world goyernment. It 
will be a long, hard fight, but the goal 
is not insurmountable. One youth or- 
ganization has already become nation- 
wide — The Student Federalists, 299 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. I have 
just sent for more information, prior to 
joining them actively. 

_ am | 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


In your March llth issue in the 
column “Hi There, How Do You 
Stand?” there was an error. Your sen- 
tence went like this: “How’s your time 
in the 4:40?” It should have been: 
“How’s your time in the 440?” Meaning 
440 yard dash. 
















S. Z. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thanks for puttigg us on the right 
track! From now on, we'll run only the 
















right distances. 





Following U. S. Highway 1 along the 
New England Coast, you'll see many 
@ lobster fisherman with bis boats, 
bis traps and brightly painted floats. 


ONLY BY 
HIGHWAY 


You'll find America so thrilling, so friendly! 


The colorful, the curious, the friendly things that make America 
so fascinating are found in the fullest measure along its bigh- 
ways. There you’ll meet them close up, at first hand .. . and 
in congenial company. 


You'll enjoy these exciting things and places most keenly, when 
you travel by Greyhound—for Greyhound alone follows the great 
highways of every one of the forty-eight States, reaching far up 
into Canada and down to Mexico. 


Greyhound’s daily schedules are usually far more frequent than 
those of other transportation . . . they serve not only all the big 
cities, but the thousands of towns and communities in between. In 
a world of rocketing costs, Greyhound fares remain amazingly low. 


In the days to come, expect further striking innovations in Grey- 
hound travel, more than keeping pace with U. S. highway con- 
struction and modernization. And remember—by Highway means 
by Greyhound! 








GREYHOUND 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS (1817-1995) 
He Fought for Human Freedom 





















































N his early years as a slave, Frederick Douglass suffered cruelty and starva- , ; jj -— 
tion. He learned to hate human slavery intensely, and resolved to combat it. ‘14% F< mY a 
He escaped and devoted his life to fighting for his people's freedom. Douglass. 4 aRGGR SES Aller 
was a powerful orator, and his earnestness, logic, and eloquence did much to ‘#8 i & ' Seeae 7s Aller 
organize anti-slavery feeling in America in the twenty years before the +38 hi a the | 
Civil War. - s ee OF pitta bf Such 
After the Emancipation Proclamation was issued, Douglass worked to give {ame / ae colle 
the freedmen the right to vote and other civil rights. In his last years, high honors i we on 
came to him. He served as secretary of the Santo Domingo Commission, and as aaa ae - 
marshal and recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia. From 1889 to 1891, <r Fs! tet g. Ji aa 
the former slave was the United States minister to Haiti. Douglass was called S fg SS oa 
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ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


Strong Man 


County Fair (CBS—Sat, at 1:30 
p.m.) has its strong man — 17-year-old 
Allen “Buck” La Fever. Once a week 
Allen lifts a heifer named Phoebe for 
the studio audience at County Fair. 
Such bicep-bulging pays off, for Allen 
collects $10 for each pound Phoebe has 
gained. So far he has banked well over 
$800 toward his college career. 

Allen 3 a student and football hero 
at Somerville, N. J. High School. He 
started his unusual career on October 
9th, 1945, when he attended a County 
Fair broadcast. Phoebe, then a calf 
weighing only 75 pounds, was offered 
to any boy who would try to lift her. 
Allen, who weighs 150 pounds, found 
it a fairly easy hoist at first. 

Every Saturday Phoebe is pushed 
into the back seat of a car and driven 
to CBS’s Manhattan studio. Both Allen 
and Phoebe weigh in before the broad- 
cast. Now Phoebe far outweighs Allen 
but, so far, “Buck” is still going strong. 


Newcomers 


Jitterbugs will find solid dialing if 
they tune in Endorsed by Dorsey (MBS- 
Wed. at 7:00 p.m.). Guest soloists are 
featured, and the whole swing shebang 
is under the direction of Maestro Tom- 
my Dorsey. 

Devotees of radio drama ought to 
enjoy the new stellar attraction, 
Academy Award Theater (CBS — Sat. 
at 7:00 p.m.). By arrangement with the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, “Oscar” winning _ players, 
writers, and pictures will be presented. 

More on the educational side is 
American Portrait (CBS — Sat. at 6:15 
p.m.). This new series features bi- 
ographical dramas recalling the con- 
tributions of the nation’s heroes. Guest- 
narrators will keep the continuity roll- 
ing, and stage and screen stars will im- 
personate the famous. 


Peabody Prizes 


What the Academy “Oscars” are to 
motion pictures, the Peabody Awards 
are to radio. Each year the Peabody 
Committee, a jury of educators and 
journalists, picks the radio winners. 
Peabody Prizes for 1945 went to: Edgar 
Bergen for “original wit”;Arch Oboler 
for his radio drama; ABC’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air for education; NBC's 
Paul White for news. 


All program hours listed are E.S.T. 





Cee 
(ming, _. THE WORLD'S 


MOST THRILLING TRAINS — 


a NEW ruin Lephyt3s 


FEATURING VISTA-DOME CARS 
Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL- MINNEAPOLIS 


@ When the Burlington introduced America’s first Vistra-Dome 
car in July, 1945, this promise was made—“‘if the public likes 
the Vista-Dome idea—the Burlington plans a fleet of these cars 
for the future.”” 

It didn’t take long to find out the public did like the idea of 
riding in a ‘‘penthouse on wheels.’’ Not since the Burlington 
introduced America's first diesel-powered, streamlined train, back 
in 1934, have we seen such immediate and widespread enthusiasm. 

And so—America will enjoy another ‘‘first’’ in modern trans- 
portation—two new diesel-powered, stainless steel Zephyrs, 
each of which will have five Visra-Dome cars. These new trains 
are being built now. In design, construction and appointments, 
they will symbolize ‘‘the last word” in modernity. In terms of 
spaciousness, conveniences and luxurious comfort, they will 
surpass even the present Twin Zephyrs which they will replace 
in regular service between Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis. 

So look forward to an utterly new travel thrill—to the day 
when you can enjoy a penthouse view as you glide along 
Burlington's scenic Mississippi River route “‘where Nature 
smiles 300 miles." 


BURLINGTON LINES 
Everywhere Weit 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD - COLORADO and SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
FORT WORTH and DENVER CITY RAILWAY - THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY 
BURLINGTON -ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 














BOY dates GIRL 


Hew do you rate? 

Not with your best friend, “the 
gang,” or your family—but with 
yourself? 

Your best friend may value your 
friendship so highly that he (or she) 
is willing to overlook some things. 
“The gang” may accept you, as you 
are, if you're willing to “follow the 
leader” and play their way. Although 
your family may clamp down hard 
at times, usually they're pretty soft 
on the subject of you; they'll always 
give you the benefit of the doubt. 

But, after all, you're the only per- 
son who has to live with yourself 
all the time. You’re the only one who 
knows all your weaknesses and your 
strong points. Do you ever stop and 
take a good look at them? Try to 
build up your strong points and get 
rid of weaknesses? 

Or do you look the other way, 
drift along aimlessly, and trust to 
luck that you'll get by? 


Q. For some reason my girl friend's 
parents don’t like me. I think they've 
heard that I'm “wild” —which isn't 
true. But they won't allow my girl to 
have dates with me, so we've been 
meeting away from her home. I don't 
like the situation, but what can I do? 


A. Face the music! Find out from 
your g.f. just why her parents don’t like 
you. Insist that she be absolutely frank; 
listen carefully and calmly to every- 
thing she says. Then, at least, you'll 
know what sort of music you have to 
face. 

Go to see your g.f.’s parents. No mat- 
ter whether your g.f. is present or not, 
you do the talking. And talk straight. 
Tell them what you believe their ob- 
jections are. If there is any truth in 
what they’ve heard, admit it — to your- 
self and to them. No one is perfect; 
everyone makes mistakes. But the guy 
who can face his mistakes and profit 
by them is the one who gets ahead. 

Beware of bragging, but don’t be 
afraid to talk about yourself. You’ can 
prove by your seriousness that you're 
neither “a silly kid” nor “a wild buck.” 
Talk about your career plans; talk 
about the people you like and admire; 
talk about the mistakes you’ve made 
and what you've learned from them. 
What you say about the sort of person 


you'd like to be — your aims and am- 
bitions—is important in making a 
good impression on older people. 


Q. Sometimes at parties I meet older 
boys on whom Id like to make a good 
impression. But I always feel so nerv- 
ous that I'd like to run away and hide. 
Can you give me some advice? 


A. Stop striving for the impossible 
—to be older than you are—and be 
satisfied to “act your age.” You can't 
“put on” an air of sophistication and 
get by with it; you can’t grow up in 
a hurry. Admit these facts to yourself, 
then get busy being your best self all 


the time. Try to learn something new - 


every day. Don’t be satisfied with read- 
ing the headlines; dig into the back- 
ground stories of the news; tackle the 
editorial page. Don’t try to “get into” 
a conversation unless you have some- 
thing interesting to add. It’s better to 
be a good listener than a poor talker. 


Q. I'm not an ignoramus. I get good 
marks at school and am on the Student 
Council. But among my friends I'm 
often embarrassed by not knowing who 
a certain Joe Blow (ball player or movie 
star) is or what happened in X city 
last week. Could you give me some plan 
for getting information on people and 
things required for any “up-to-date” 
fellow? 


A. Perhaps you've stuck too close to 
the serious and overlooked the lighter, 
human-interest side of life. Perhaps 
you've kept your nose to the grindstone 
and forgotten that it’s important to be 
a well-rounded person with many in- 
terests. 

Plan your time so that you can read 
current periodicals (magazines and 
newspapers). Listen to the radio, too. 
Try to make your reading and listen- 
ing as varied as possible. Also, your 
activities. Go out for sports; learn how 
to dance; go to some movies; listen to 
music on records. You'll feel much 
more “in the know” if you participate in 


by ito 











The gang may give you benefit of the 
doubt. But how do you look to you? 


popular activities than if you stand off 
and try to learn by observation. 

But don’t try to be “Mr. Know-It- 
All.” If you don’t know what your 
friends are talking about, admit it. 
Ask questions and learn from them. If 
they're the right sort of friends, they'll 
want to share their interests with you. 


Q. Recently my “steady” and I called 
it quits. Now I feel absolutely “down 
in the dumps.” What can I do? 


A. First, stop feeling sorry for your- 
self. You aren’t the only person who's 
ever taken a tumble. Plenty of others 
have had the same experience and lived 
through it—but not with self-pity. 
They pulled themselves together, 
chalked the whole thing up to ex- 
perience, and got going! 

Sure, you'll have to choke down that 
“lump-in-the-throat” feeling. You'll have 
to stop listening to every popular song 
—and remembering. You'll have to 
look to see who's wearing that blue 
sweater, instead of expecting it to be 
“a certain person” and then being dis- 
appointed. But all this can be done, if 
you honestly want to do it. 

Find new interests, new friends, 
new songs, new activities. Let the word 
get around that you’re “back in circu- 
lation.” Go out for sports, join a club, 
take up music or dramatics or some 
other serious interest. Try a part-time 
or summer job. If you fill your mind 
and your time with new interests, you'll 
find that your heart isn’t broken; it’s 
just been slightly sprained. 
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wllowing 
the Films 


“Tops, don’t miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 






THE KID FROM BROOKLYN 

Wi (RKO. Produced by Samuel Gold- 
wyn. Directed by Norman Mc- 
Leod.) 


Danny Kaye, the kid from Brooklyn, 
goes to town in his third musical — The 
Kid from Brooklyn, This time he plays 
the role of Burleigh Sullivan, a gentle 
milkman. 

Burleigh’s chief ambition in life is to 
be a better milkman. His greatest love 
is his horse, Agnes. But by a series of 
misadventures, Burleigh finds himself 
thrust into the prizefighting profession 
and slated to fight the champion. 
Though billed as “The Fighting Milk- 
man,” Burleigh hasn't a fighting bone 
in his body. His only talent is ducking. 

Danny Kaye here proves his popu- 
larity doesn’t rest solely on his unique 
style of song delivery. He sings only 
one number, “Pavlova,” a satire on the 
ballet. The rest of the picture hangs on 
his skill as a comedian. He plays his 
role to the hilt, and the show is mighty 
funny when he has the center of the 
stage. 

Unfortunately, Producer Sam Gold- 
wyn has six luscious babes whom he 
fondly calls “The Goldwyn Girls.” Mr. 
G. feels obliged to insert these six 
damsels into his scripts whenever pos- 
sible. Here, their little song-dance acts 
only clutter up a film that otherwise 
would be hilarious every minute. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “““Devotion. ““The Green 
Years. “Dragonwyck. “Kitty. “““The Lost 
Weekend. ““Tomorrow Is Forever. 

Comedy: ““The Kid from Brooklyn. 
“Road to Utopia. ““”A Scandal in Paris. 

Musical: ““Two Sisters from Boston. 
“Ziegfeld Follies. “Doll Face. 

Mystery: ““The Spiral Staircase. 

Western: ““The Virginian. 





The Fighting Milkman (Danny Kaye) 














prefers to stay outside the ropes. 
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WILMER | THIS 
REPORT CARD! UNTIL 
YOU IMPROVE THERE'LL 
BE NO MORE MoviES 
OR ICE CREAM! 



















I THOUGHT You \ 
WERE GONNA 
SAY ‘NO MORE 
NABISCO SHREDDED 

















SHE KNOWS there’s no dish quite 
like Nabisco Shredded Wheat for 
boys and girls. It makes break- 
fast easy for her—and good for 
you! Try it a dozen different 
ways on a dozen different days. 
It’s always hearty, nourishing, 
good-tasting! Be sure your family 
buys Nabisco Shredded Wheat — 
the original NiagaraFalls product. 


























lf You Know Baseball, You Learn 
About CARTRIDGES Quickly 


Did it ever occur to you that when a baseball leaves a 
left fielder’s hand to nail a man at the plate, it always 
is aimed above the catcher’s head? Gravity pulls it into 
his glove. Well, the moment that a bullet leaves the 
muzzle of a rifle, it begins to drop... and it drops faster 


as it goes farther. 


A bullet’s line of flight—or ‘trajectory’—may be all 
Greek to an amateur shooter. It becomes clear if he owns 
the SMALL BORE RIFLE HANDBOOK. 


Good marksmanship de 


munition. That’s why 











WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


mds upon good am- 
ooters eager to ne 
their shots right into the center, quickly learn 
to rely on the accuracy of Xpert 22’s. 


FREE 


76 Pages, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. Order your 
copy now. Please address Dept. G2 
i Wientesn Cartridge Company, 
East Alton, Illinois. Division of Olin 
Industries, Inc. 





DIVISION OF 





INDUSTRIES 
INC 


CARTRIDGES * SHOT SHELLS © TRAPS AND TARGETS 








BULL'S 
EYES 


IG SHOT. Who is this guy Sergeant 
York? In Portland, Ore., lives a 

sharpshooter who can hit anything he 
can see. His name is Willies B. Miller. 
Last month, he shot 307 straight bull’s- 
eyes, which must be a world record. 

Bobby-pin dead-eyes. Munhall (Pa.) 
High boasts one of the swellest rifle 
teams in the nation. Winner of two state 
crowns, it wound up the past season 
unbeaten. There are ten shooters on the 
squad —and seven are gals! Stars of 
the team are Jim Wilson and Hilda 
Higham. Lay that rifle down, babe! 

Look. Did you see that nice article 
in Look Magazine on Audrey Bock- 
mann, 14-year-old hot shot from Ridge- 
field, N. J.? It’s about time Audrey re- 
ceived national attention. Greatest shot 
of her age in the world, she already 
owns four national records and a tub- 
ful of medals. 

And which national magazine dis- 
covered her? Right — Scholastic Maga- 
zines. We wrote her up back in our 
November 27, 1944 issue. And when 
Audrey guest starred on a WJZ sports 
roundup last month, who was asked to 
write the script? Right— your sports 
editor. (Mother, mother, mother, pin 
a chysanthemum on us.) 

Some shut eye. Audrey’s dad, Art 
Bockmann, a crack marksman himself, 
tells us about an awful boner in the 
movie, Annie Oakley, the life story of 
the greatest female shooter in history. 

In one scene, Annie (played by Bar- 
bara Stanwyck), is shown taking aim. 
With the gun resting against her right 
shoulder, she is looking down the barrel 
with her right eye. As you know, most 
shooters close one eye while taking aim. 
They naturally close the left eye. 

Well, in the movie, Barbara Stanwyck 
is shown closing her right eye — the eye 
she is supposed to be sighting with! 
Anyway, that’s Dad Bockmann’s story. 

Sweet shooting. Our vote for the 
greatest shooting feat of all-time goes to 
the mark Adolph Toepperwein made in 
Texas in 1906. In 12 days of shooting, 
he missed only nine of 72,500 targets! 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Tomboy 


(Continued) 


wouldn’t know she was really out of it, 
different from the others. He wouldn't 
know, because he had never seen her 
before in his life. 

“Hello,” she said, and then she saw 
that he was quite old — twenty, maybe— 
and she was frightened. “Who — who 
are you?” she inquired, though this was 
not at all what she had meant to say 
next, 

He laughed and guided her to a 
chair, steering her expertly by her el- 
bow. “I’m Henry Baker,” he said. He 
sat down, stretching long, white-trou- 
sered legs across the floor, and looked 
expectantly at her out of bright blue 
eyes. 

She tried to think what to say, how 
to explain herself, but she had had no 
experience with subterfuge. “I told 
somebody you were my escort,” she 
said. “I had to pretend to know you.” 

He nodded wisely. “Trying to make 
somebody jealous, eh?” 

“Jealous?” She gave him a puzzled 
frown. “No, it was just a lady who — it 
was because everybody else—” But 
how could she explain it? “Oh, skip it,” 
she said, and grinned. 


H... grinned back. “It doesn’t matter 
anyway,” he said. “Whatever the reason 
was, I’m glad you're here.” 

She looked around the room. She 
was part of it now, like the others. She 
was sitting with a boy — a man, really — 
and nobody had to be sorry for her. 

“My gosh,” she said to Henry Baker, 
“you don’t even know my name.” 

“Sure I do. You're Diana.” 

She shook her head. “You have the 
wrong girl. My name's Frances — 
Frankie, most people call me.” She 
wrinkled her short, lightly freckled nose. 
“Diana? I don’t think —” 

He laughed again, getting to his feet 
and pulling at her hand. “Come along 
a minute, I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

She did not ask him where. She was 
always going along with somebody to 
see something: a robin’s nest up in a 
tree, frogs in the marsh, a pitcher's new 
fast curve. 

Henry taok her only as far as the 
library, to a table where a small bronze 
Statue stood, It was the statue of a girl 
with short, curly hair and strong, slim 
arms and legs and a bow in her hand. 

“This is Diana,” Henry said. “You 
look just like her.” 

“Oh.” She walked up to the statue 
and examined it carefully. “I do, a lit- 
tle,” she said finally, gravely. “How did 
you ever happen to notice it?” 

He smiled, his eyes crinkling until 


only two bright specks of blue showed. 

“I notice all kinds of things — especially 
nice things. You, for instance, out of 
that whole roomful of girls in there. I 
knew you were ‘fhice.” 

She frowned again. “Don’t talk silly,” 
she said. “You didn’t even know I was 
there until I came after you.” 

He sat down on the edge of the table, 
swinging one leg. “How old are you, 
Diana?” he asked her. 

She said, “Sixteen,” and then won- 
dered why — because she would not be 
sixteen for almost a year, and she never 
told lies. 

“It can’t be so. It isn’t possible.” 

She thought he meant about her age, 
and embarrassment flooded her face 
with color. “What isn’t possible?” 

“You. I've never known a girl like 
you,” he said. “You're grand, Diana. I 
mean it.” 

She was relieved that he believed she 
was sixteen, and she approved of the 
firm strength with which he took her 
hand—none of your cold-fish hand- 
shakes. He was all right, this Henry 
Baker, a good guy. 

“Okay,” she said crisply. 

He gave her his eye-crinkling smile. 
“You don’t talk around things much, 
do you? Or flutter your eyelashes, or 
smile coyly, or —” He paused, shaking 
his head. “And with all of it, you're so 
pretty!” 

“Pretty?” She made a soft little sound 
of scorn through her nose. “I thought 
you weren't going to be silly.” 

“I'm not.” He looked at her, his 
bright blue eyes earnest, and she tried 
the word over in her mind — pretty — 
like a new taste. “Do you think any- 
body'd bother to make a statue of you, 
Diana,” he said, “if you weren't pretty?” 

“But it isn’t really of me. I'm not — 

“It could be, couldn’t it? You said 
yourself it looked like you. Do you 
really not know how pretty you are?” 


S HE didn’t understand why she could 
not answer, why her throat felt dry and 
painful. Still holding her hand, he put 
his head back and stared at the ceiling 
and said quietly: 


“When I think 

That you were in the world a year 

ago, 

What time I sat alone here in the 

snow 

And saw no footprints, heard the 

silence sink 

No moment at your voice —” 

He stopped and smiled at her again. 
“Nice, isn’t it?” 

“What — what is it?” 

“It's part of one of Elizabeth Brown- 
ing’s Sonnets from the Portuguese — 
modernized a bit. Do you like poetry?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. 


4) 


She didn’t know. Always before, she 
had thought it was sissy, mushy stuff 
that made no sense, but the way Henry 
said it— that quiet way, as though he 
were just talking, telling her something. 

“Tll lend you some books,” he said, 
“and then after you've read them we 
can talk about the poems. We do that 
in the dorms at college sometimes — it’s” 


They were going to see each other 
again after tonight and talk about 
poetry, and it wasn’t sissy — not if the 
boys did it at college. She felt a kind 
of excitement rising her, and it was a 
little like the feeling she got when she 
saw the flash of a fish near her line, only 
not altogether like that. 

Someone opened the library door, 
and a girl’s voice said, “Oh — pardon 
me!” 

Henry dropped Frankie's 
“Hello, Claire,” he said. 

The girl's eyes narrowed on Frankie’s 
face. Then she smiled up at Henry and 
laid her fingers on his arm., “It's our 
dance, isn’t it?” 


hand. 


Frannie looked at them — at Henry, 
whom she liked very much, and at this 
girl who was about Henry's age, and 
whom she did not like at all. If he went 
away dancing with her, maybe he would 
not come back. 

“Henry,” she said quickly, “how 
about going frogging with us?” 

It was the best fun she knew, and 
only a select few were ever invited to 
share it with her. A complete stranger 
had never been taken in before. 

“Frogging?” Henry repeated. 

Frankie nodded, holding her breath 
without knowing it, and then the girl 
called Claire laughed. 

“Frogging” — she repeated the word 
incredulously between bursts of laugh- 
ter. “What on earth is that?” 

“We can always dance,” Henry said. 
“This — I'd like to see what it is. You 
don’t mind, do you, Claire? We'll have 
our dance later.” 

Skeet was waiting at the back door. 
“What happened to you?” he de- 
manded. “You get stuck in there?” 
Then he saw Henry, and his mouth re- 
mained open on the last word. 

“This is Henry Baker, He’s coming” 
along,” Frankie explained laconically. 

“Oh,” Skeet said. He stood a moment, 
staring. Then he ran ahead of them, 
scaling the low hedge around the lawn. 
Frankie had to follow cautiously, her 
heels catching in the turf and her long 
dress swirling around her legs. 

“Listen, Diana,” Henry said. “Will 
you meet me” tomorrow? Tomorrow 
afternoon, at the north side of the bridge 
over the pond?” 

She said, “Yes — yes, I will,” and then 








ay 


something told her that she should not 
sound so eager, and she felt strange 
again, alone and uncertain, the way 
she had felt when she was sitting by 
herself on the edge of the dance floor. 

She ran ahead of Henry, as Skeet 
had done, and when she reached her 
house she went into the bushes and took 
off her dress and then shinnied up the 
drain pipe in her underwear to her 
room. Soon she was back on the ground 
again, blue jeans rolled up, white shirt 
flapping, catching up to Skeet and 
Henry. 

“Come on,” 
saw me.” 

She was herself now, at home in a 
world she knew, comfortable and sure. 
She ran, and they could not keep up 
with her. She could smell the marsh 
smell—mud and dank water and 
grasses and frogs — a familiar yet mys- 
terious smell, having to do with all the 
adventure of childhood. 


she whispered. “Nobody 
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“Whoa!” Skeet called to her, the one 
word ranging from deep bass to falsetto. 
“Here we are.” 

She stopped and looked around 
quickly, They were on the edge of a 
small marsh, their feet already sunk in 
the wet earth. Before them, where the 
water deepened a little, a clouded moon 
revealed the immobile shapes of dozens 
of frogs, seemingly carved to the stones 
and lily pads where they sat. 

“Here’s where we separate,” Frankie 
whispered. “I'll take the other side.” 
She glanced briefly at Henry. “You'd 
better come with me and watch awhile 
to see how.” 

There was a trick to catching frogs — 
a quiet trick of moving that Skeet would 
never learn, and a sense of timing, too, 
that was something like knowing the 
exact moment to swing at a baseball. 
Frankie caught a few small ones before 
Skeet caught any. She dropped them 
into one of the barrels that she and 
Skeet kept hidden for the purpose. 

“Want to try it now?” she asked 
Henry. 

He looked down at his white trousers 
and started to speak, but just then 
Frankie saw the biggest frog she had 
ever come across, sitting alone on a 
small rock — like a king, she thought, 
not caring about anything. She forgot 
all about Henry. 

She inched along soundlessly, making 
each movement careful, gentle, so that 
there would be no revealing plop of 
hand or knee on mud. She was so close 
that she could see the regular move- 
ment of the frog’s throat, like the bulg- 
ing and contracting of an Adam’s apple 
in an old man’s flabby neck. Now — now 
— now — 

But there was nothing under her 
hands. Eight feet away, the big frog 
sat on another rock, motionless, carved 
there, as though he had been there 
always. Frankie rose slowly and looked 
at him, and he looked back with his 
cold, beady supercilious stare. 

All at once she wondered why she 
wanted to catch him. What for? She 
would drop him into the barrel with the 
others, and then she would compare 
the number she had caught with the 
number in Skeet’s barrel, and she would 
have more, because she always did, and 
then they would let all the frogs go 
back into the marsh again. But it was 
fun, wasn’t it? The excitement of trying 
to catch them, and Skeet’s face when 
she had beat him again, and kidding 
him all the way home about how slow 
he was. 

She got to her feet, staring down at 
her mud-covered jeans, her blackened 
shirt, She looked at Henry, and then 
she looked quickly away again and went 
to the barrel and gave it a hard push 
that rolled it over on its side. After a 
minute a little frog leaped out, and then 


another, and another into the marsh. 

“Hey, Skeet! I've had enough.” 

His muddy form rose from the other 
side of the marsh, and she sloshed 
across to meet him. “What's the mat- 
ter?” he asked her. “We practically only 
just came. I didn’t even have a chance 
to catch any.” 

“I didn’t catch any either,” she said. 
“It’s not a good night for it, I guess.” 

He glanced at Henry, who was com- 
ing to join them, skirting the mud. “That 
guy —” he began contemptuously. 

“He has on white flannels,” she broke 
in. 

All at once she began to run, ignoring 
Skeet’s shouted, “Hey! Hey, you coming 
fishing tomorrow, Frankie?” and Henry’s 
“Wait, Diana. Wait a minute!” 

As she ran, she tried to smooth down 
her hair and wipe her face on one 
clean patch of sleeve, although there 
was nobody there to see. It was that 
big one, she thought, looking so proud, 
like a king. He would have been hu- 
miliated if she had caught him; prob- 
ably the other frogs would never have 
had any respect for him again. That was 
why she hadn’t wanted to get him — 
that was it. 

But then why, since she had let him 
go, was she crying over him? Why was 
she crying and running like this, when 
there was nothing to cry about or run 
away from — nothing at all? 


Siz walked along the road to the 
pond, squinting a little to see into the 
distance. It was a fine afternoon for 
fishing — very still, and not too sunny. 
They would be biting today. 

Skeet was already there, his line 
dangling limply in the water. She 
started to whistle to him. She went close 
to the railing and started to lean over 
and give their long, low whistle. But 
the railing was dirty. If she leaned 
against it, she would soil her dress. And 
if Skeet saw her he would ask her why 
she was up there instead of down at the 
pond fishing with him. And how could 
she tell him, when she did not really 
know herself? 

She turned around and squinted into 
the distance. She thought what a good 
day it was for fishing. She thought that 
maybe she would slide down off the 
bridge and surprise Skeet, landing right 
beside him. She could borrow a piece 
of Skeet’s line and one of his hooks. 
They would be biting today. 

She turned back once and looked 
down at the pond again and gave a 
small sigh without knowing she did so. 
Then she crossed the bridge and went 
to meet Henry Baker. 





Reprinted by special permission from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Copyright 1946, The 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Lay That Pistol Down, Red! 


An aggressive red-headed boy landed 
a job as a messenger, and was promptly 
dispatched on an errand. 

An hour later the telephone rang. A 
voice inquired, “Have you a red-headed 
bey working for you?” 

“Yes,” said the manager. 

“Well, this is the janitor at the Oak- 
wood Apartments. Your boy was here 
awhile ago to deliver a message. He 
insisted on coming in the front way. 
He was so persistent that I finally had 
to draw a gun.” 

“Good heavens!” the manager ex- 
claimed. “You didn’t shoot him, did 
you?” 

“No,” answered the janitor, “but I 


want my gun back.” 
Good Business 


Right Number — Wrong Party 


A man named Miller warned his six- 
teen-year-old daughter that she was 
getting too many telephone calls from 
boy friends, She instructed her swains 
that, if her father answered, they were 
tv ask for some fictitious person and 
pretend they had the wrong number. 

After a few such calls the father de- 
cided to have a bit of fun with the 
next caller. The conversation went 
something like this: 

Voice on the phone: “Ah... Mr. 
Mitchell?” 

Mr. Miller: “That's right.” 

A silence, then the voice inquired: 
“Is this Mr. A. J. Mitchell?” 

Mr. Miller: “That's right.” 

Another second of silence, then: “Is 
this the A. J. Mitchell of the law firm?” 

Mr. Miller: “That's right.” 

A full minute of silence, then: “Sorry 
Mr. Miller, but you're not the Mitchell 
I wanted to talk to.” 
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SOUTH BEND NYLON 
LINES ARE HERE! 


THE TOP IN CASTING LINES 


Famous Black-Oreno, the 
line Dad uses, is back, and 
now it’s made of Nylon! 
Hard braided, waterproof- 
ed, exceptionally smooth, 
it’s so easy to cast and has 
the great long-lasting 
quality which means many 
seasons of service. Five 
tensile tests— 12, 15, 20, 25 and 30 pound. 





LINE-ORENO NYLON 
1S BACK, TOO! 
This originial South Bend 
Nylon casting line is an un- 
usually servicable line of 
exceptionally long life. 12, 
15,20, 25 and 30-pound test. 





FISHING PHOTO BOOK - FREE 
Here's a 48-page book packed with fishing 
action pictures —all prize winners 
in our Fishing Photo Contest. 
Also, a swell story and other 
features. Send post card. It’s Free. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
877 $. High Street, South Bend 23, ind. 
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“That grin I’m wearing has been a 
long, long time busting through my whisk- 
ers, but blow my horns if I haven’t some- 
thing to grin about! 

‘“*They’re opening the hotels and chalets 
in Glacier National Park this summer 
for folks who’ve craved for an eyeful of 
the most eye-filling country in the U.S.A. 
Come out this summer for a real Western 
vacation.” 


June 15 is the most important date 
on America’s first postwar vacation 
calendar. It’s the opening day of the 
1946 summer vacation season in Glacier 
National Park on the route of Great 





Northern’s transcontinental Empire 
Builder. 

Up in northwestern Montana, where 
the American and Canadian Rockies 
shake hands, Glorious Glacier is the 
place for the most refreshing vacation 
of your life—the one you’ve been want- 
ing and needing. ; 


A letter or postcard to A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Nor- 
thern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn., will 
bring you complete descriptive mate- 
rial on summer vacation or stop-off 
tours in Glacier National Park. 
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Traveling over Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes between East 

es a and West this summer, you will ride much faster trains. With our con- 
necting lines, we'll offer you extra-fast schedules of approximately 49 

+ hours between Chicago, New Orleans and California—without extra fare! 


We've restored lounge cars and other comforts and services we had 
to discontinue during the war. So if you're planning a trip to California 
this Victory Vacation Year, you can go faster and more comfortably than 
ever on Southern Pacific. 











GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
49 hours,“ Chicago -Los Angeles 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily Golden State 
Route schedule (Rock Island-Southern Pacific) through 
E! Paso (Carlsbad Caverns National Park), the Mexi- 
can Border country, New Mexico and Southern Ari- 
zona. The Golden State Limited has some streamlined 
Pullmans now. More will be added as fast as received 
from builders. Californian, Golden State Route econ- 
omy train, faster, too. 








OVERLAND LIMITED 
49 hours,* Chicago -San Francisco 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily schedule on the 
Overland Route (North Western-Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific)—shortest and fastest route between Chicago and 
San Francisco. Over the Rockies, across Great Salt Lake 
on the spectacular Lucin Causeway, through Reno, and 
over the High Sierra by daylight. Overland Limited has 
some streamlined Pullmans now, will be fully stream- 
lined. Streamliner City of San Francisco on pre-war 
39°i-hour schedule, leaving every three days. Pacific 
Limited and San Francisco Challenger will be speeded up. 














SUNSET LIMITED 
48 hours, New Orleans -Los Angeles 


Fastest train time in history between the Creole City 
and Los Angeles—Southern Pacific all the way. Travel 
the romantic Sunset Route through the Old South, 
Houston, San Antonio, El Paso (Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park), Southern Arizona. No extra fare. 
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Cascade, luxurious Shasta Route train between Portland and San Francisco, makes 
the run in 18'% hours, over the rugged Cascade Mountains, past Mt. Shasta and the 
lake behind mighty Shasta Dam, and Lassen Volcanic National Park. (Connects with 
northern U.S. and Canadian lines.) No extra fare. 


* Approximate running time. 
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Sound advice and personal 
guidance covering the whole 
life of the high school student 
are effectively presented in this 
persuasively written booklet on 
social relationships. It stresses 
manners in the classroom, in 
the cafeteria, on buses, and in 
the movies; courtesy in corri- 
dors, the library, and at home; 
conduct at school games and 
parties; study habits; and care 
of public property. The student, 
as a representative of his 
school, is encouraged to better 
social behavior. Teachers wel- 
come its contribution to per- 
sonality development and its 
usefulness as a tool for home 
room guidance. 


NEW EXPANDED EDITION 

... 48 PAGES .. . MAGA- 

ZINE SIZE . . . 10 OR 

MORE COPIES TO ONE AD- 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS EACH ... 
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Schools and Courts _ 
By Muriel B. Goldfarb 
Publicity Director, National Probation Association 


More than 200,000 boys and girls 
pass through our juvenile courts 
each year. You can go into any school 
room and see some of the children who, 
in a decade or so, will inhabit our 
penal and correctional institutions. You 
might even hazard a guess as to who 
they are. It is true usually that the 
child appearing in juvenile court is an 
“old case” to the teacher. 

The juvenile court is the first line of 
legal defense against delinquency. In 
every community, however, there exist 
misconceptions as to the function of 
the juvenile court and the school. The 
school has its “pet peeves” against the 
court, and the court has its complaints 
against the school. Why? 

Courts often feel that the schools 
“pass the buck,” and use the courts as 
a threat to recalcitrant children. 

Schools complain that politicians 
have too much influence in the juve- 
nile court. They also complain that 
judges are either too harsh or too len- 
ient. 

Certainly the juvenile court and pro- 
bation are important steps to individu- 
alize treatment of delinquency. It js 
better to have the child lead a normal 
life in the community and learn to regu- 
late his life under the conditions im- 
posed by the court, subject to the super- 
vision and friendly guidance of a proba- 
tion officer, than to send him away to 
an industrial school. 

Probation is not punishment, nor 

is it absolute leniency. If it is properly 

applied, the conditions of probation 
differ sufficiently to meet the needs of 
the individual case. In all cases it means 
firm supervision and often needed disci- 
pline for the child. 

When courts and schools cooperate, 
we face a more encouraging prospect. 
A practical working policy between 
these two agencies has been achieved 
in some cities. 

An effective attendance service ranks 
high among the essentials of a school 
program to prevent delinquency. The 
job of attendance officer should not be 
the old one of “policing the kids and 
railroading them back to school.” Per- 
sonnel jin the attendance service must 
take into consideration the reasons back 
of pupils’ delinquencies and maladjust- 
ments. 

An individualized counseling service 
to give particular help to the child is 
also needed. If the child is functioning 
below par physically and mentally, he 
no doubt will be the cause of trouble 
in one form or another. 


The nation-wide establishment of 
compulsory school age has kept many 
boys and girls out of trouble in the last 
twenty-five years. But it has added im- 
measurably to the problems of the 
school because of the necessity for re- 
adjusting courses of study. The exten- 
sion of the age limit has also created 
delinquency problems, for most schools 
are not yet equipped to handle the 
greater range of interest levels. 


Continuing Cooperation 

Schools must, be assured that chil- 
dren referred to the courts by principals 
and teachers will be handled with un- 
derstanding of the problems involved. 
Courts, too, have the definite responsi- 
bility of advising the schools of the dis- 
positions made, and schools must con- 
tinue to give cooperation on all cases. 

Widespread interest in the division 
of labor between school and court is 
reflected in publications ofthe Na- 
tional Probation Association, which for 
twenty-five years, through surveys and 
research, has disseminated information 
on the best procedures by which Amer- 
ica can reduce crime and delinquency. 

If mutual understanding between 
school and court 1s to be achieved, 
channels for clearance and cooperation 
must be provided. An organized and 
continuous operating committee, repre- 
sentative of court, school and other 
agencies involved, is one means of de- 
veloping these joint services. 





Note for Chairmen of Speakers 
Committees 
Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief 
of Scholastic Magazines, author of Win- 
dows on the World and a forthcoming 
world history, will be available for a 
limited number of speaking engage- 
ments during the school year 1946-47. 
Chairmen of speakers committees for 
conventions, institutes, meetings of 
teachers, etc., who would be interested 
in having Mr. Gould address their meet- 
ings or participate in panel discussions 
are invited to communicate with him 
at 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. As Mr. Gould’s itineraries will 
be planned during the summer, com- 
munications should be sent to him this 
spring. Scholastic Magazines do not ac- 
cept fees for Mr. Gould’s speaking en- 
gagements since his speaking engage- 
ments are made only for dates that do 
not interfere with his editorial schedule. 
Maurice R. Robinson 

Publisher, Scholastic Magazines 
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Reference List on Small Towns 


REFERENCE LIST ON SMALL TOWNS 

The May 13 issues of Senior Scholas- 
tic and World Week will be special 
numbers dealing with the Small Town 
in American Life. To give teachers 
ample time in which to secure reference 
materials, we are listing them in the 
present issue. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

American Library Association, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation, Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Committee for Economit Develop- 
ment, Field Development Division, 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17, New York. 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 
167 West 12th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Pamphlets and advice on the organiza- 
tion of cooperatives. 

Federal Public Housing Authority, 
Longfellow Building, Washington, D. C. 


REGIONAL SERVICES 

New York State Institute of Com- 
munity Services, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. A coordinating agency. 
Pamphlets. 

University of Virginia Extension Divi- 
sion, Charlottesville, Va. Trains com- 
munity leaders in university and lo- 
cally organized workshops. 

Western Policy Association, . 310 
Fleming Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
lowa. Serves the 10 Missouri Valley 
States. 


PAMPHLETS 

Commemoration Through Commun- 
ity Services, The American City Maga- 
zine, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., $1.00, special price in quan- 
tities. 

Building America series, “Recreation,” 
Vol. 7, No. 7; “Seeing America,” Vol. 3, 
No, 8; “Community Planning,” Vol. 5, 
No. 2. Americana Corporation, 2 West 
45th Street, N. Y., 30c a copy. 

Here’s How It’s Done, by Florence 
B. Widutis, The Postwar Information 
Exchange, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 
7, N. ¥., 1945, $1.00. 

A Business of My Own: Possibilities 
in Small Community Occupations and 
Industries, by Arthur E. Morgan, Com- 
munity Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, 1946, $1.00. 

Postwar Jobs and Growth in Small 
Communities, prepared by the Agri- 
cultural Communities Committee, Com- 
mittee for Economical Development, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

The Structure of Local Government, 
by Donald G. Bishop and Edith E. 
Starratt, National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1945, 50c. 


Know Your Town, National League 
of Women Voters, Washington, D. C., 
1941, 10c. 

Forum Planning Handbook, by John 
W. Studebaker and Chester S. Williams, 
Federal Forum Demonstrations, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Urban and Rural Living: Planning 
Post-War Ways of Life for American 
Youth, by Louis J. ‘Virth and Ray Lus- 
senhop, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C., 1944, 30c. 

Youth and Your Community, by Alice 
C. Weitz, Public Affairs Pamph. No. 
108, Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
10e. 

Planning Your Community, by C. E. 
Morrow, Regional Planning Association, 
1945, 50c. 

Parties and Politics in the Local Com- 
munity, by Marguerite J. Fisher and 
Edith E. Starratt, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D. C., 1945, 50c. 

Planning for Recreation Areas and 
Facilities in Small Towns and Cities, 
Community War Services Office, Recre- 
ation Division, 20c. (Order from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 
BOOKS 

Middletown, and Middletown in 
Transition, by Robert S. Lynd, Har- 
court Brace, New York, each, $5.00. 

Plainville, U. S. A., by James West, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1945, $2.75. 

Small Community: Foundation of 
Democratic Life; What It is and How 
to Achieve It, Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1942, $3. 

Town Meeting Country, by Clarence 
M. Webster, Duell Press, 1945, $3.00. 


FILMS 

Your Town, a Story of America, 16 
mm, sound, 10 min., 1 reel. Free, ex- 
cept for return transportation charge. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

Harvests for Tomorrow, 16 mm, 
sound, 33 min., rental. Castle Films, 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Hometown, U. S. A., 16 mm, 2 reels, 
rental. Bell and Howell, 1801 Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago 13, III. 

The City, 16 mm, sound, 16 min., 
rental. World Pictures 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Here Is Tommorrow, 16 mm, sound 
35 mins., rental $4.50. Cooperative 
League, 167 West 12th St., New York, 
N. Y., (Also may be rented from Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia 19, 
S. C. for $1.) 
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